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ECAUSE of an exasperating mix-up in our mailing-depart- 

ment the mailing-lists for New York State and Northern 

Ohio were interchanged, as between the Regular and In- 
ternational editions for our issue for February 16, and we have 
been ever since trying to set matters straight. As was very 
natural, International subscribers, on finding they had received 
a copy of the Regular edition, at once expostulated, and de- 
manded that the error should be rectified. As was, perhaps, 
equally natural, on/y one Regular subscriber has acknowledged 
that he had benefited, momentarily, through the blunder, and 
requested us to replace the more expensive copy with the 
cheaper one which he was entitled to, Consequently, we are 
forced to explain that, as we do not carry a limitless overstock, 
we can hardly go much farther in the exchange proceedings, 
unless, from some source, the missent International copies come 
back to us. 





will find interest, not to say significance, in the report of 

the special committee appointed to consider the subject 
of the salary of the architect of the new Capitol of Arkansas, 
at Little Rock. It may be observed that, in 1899, Mr. George 
R. Mann was appointed architect of the building, and it was 
agreed that his compensation should be “such as is usual and 
customary in such cases.’ In accordance with this agreement, 
Mr. Mann, who is, as we need hardly say, an honored member 
of the American Institute of Architects, promised, under in- 
structions, to prepare working-drawings, details and specifica- 
tions, in accordance with which the building is now being 
carried out under his supervision. About the first of Janu- 
ary, 1900, the Capitol Commission, wishing to ascertain a little 
more accurately what the “usual and customary ” compensa- 
tion of architects was, so that they could determine whether 
their accounts with Mr. Mann were in accordance with the 
contract, ordered inquiry to be made of several eminent archi- 
tects in relation to the matter, and also procured copies of 
various contracts between architects and State authorities. 
These copies of contracts, and the replies of the eminent archi- 
tects, were placed on file, but do not seem to have been con- 
sidered until last January, when, the work on the building 
being somewhat advanced, Mr. Mann presented a bill on ac- 
count, in accordance with the ordinary professional custom. 
A committee of three members of the Commission was then 
appointed to take up the subject again, and determine definitely 
what was the compensation intended by the agreement. A ma- 
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jority of the Committee reported, after examination of the doc- 
uments previously procured, that the usual and customary 
architects’ fee, according to the unanimous testimony of the 
documents which had been consulted, was five per cent on 
the cost of the building, one-half payable when the general 
plans were adopted, and the rest in instalments as the work 
progressed. 





s MINORITY report was, however, presented by the third 
A member of the Committee, representing that the expres- 

sion ‘usual and customary,” as applied to the compensa- 
tion of an architect, should be interpreted to mean “not what 
fees are charged by certain exclusive organizations of archi- 
tects, but what compensation is usually paid for work of this 
character when done by competent men.” The minority re- 
port acknowledged that Mr. Mann’s bill was “sustained by a 
comparison with the fees charged by the American Institute 
of Architects,” but it pointed out that “there are many dis- 
tinguished architects that are not members of this organiza- 
tion,” and it proceeded to mention that “ Mr. E. E. Myers, 
of Detroit, is not a member of the Institute, but he is the 
architect of many of the finest buildings in America, among 
others the Capitols of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Michigan and 
Texas.” This interesting fact not being, apparently, quite 
relevant to the matter of the correctness of Mr. Mann’s bill, 
the minority report went on to say that ‘there is one all- 
sufficient reason why we cannot afford to be governed by the 
charges and fees laid down by this Institute of Architects, and 
that is, it is a fixed law or rule with that organization that 
architects should not be selected by process of competition.” 
This piece of information will surprise the members of the 
Institute, but it seems to have been taken gravely by the minor- 
ity member of the committee, who says, with great earnest- 
ness, that “while the competitive method may be unsatisfactory 
to the American Institute of Architects, we all know that it is 
the only protection that the experience of mankind has brought 
forth against the evils of extortion, monopoly and favoritism.”’ 
It is not quite clear, again, what the objections of the Insti- 
tute to competitions, supposing them to exist, had to do with 
the question whether Mr. Mann’s bill was in agreement with his 
contract, particularly as, if we are not mistaken, he was him- 
self selected in competition as architect of the building ; but 
the minority report appeared to think that architects somehow 
managed, with or without the encouragement of the Institute, 
to secure a “ monopoly ” of an objectionable sort, for it pointed 
out that, at the rate found by the majority to be “usual and 
customary,” Mr. Mann would receive in a year a sum larger 
than ‘ the combined salaries of all five of the Supreme Court 
judges,” or those of “ the eight principal officers in the execu- 
tive department of the State.” 





ITHOUT questioning in the least the sincerity of the 

minority member of the committee, it ought to be 

pointed out that his comparisons between architects and 
judges or governors are misleading. ‘The Supreme Court of 
Arkansas is rather noted for the ability and learning of its 
judges, and they are certainly not overpaid for their services ; 
but it may be confidently asserted that, so far as comfortable 
aud assured income is concerned, not one of them would be 
the gainer by exchanging places with nine-tenths of the mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects. Few people 
realize the expense of carrying on an architect’s office. Many 
a draughtsman receives a salary from his employer more than 
his employer himself derives from his practice, and very few 
architects, after a lifetime of toil and anxiety, are able to leave 
to their children more than the most modest competence. 
Moreover, no one knows better than a Supreme Court justice 
that the compensation of a professional man should be to some 
extent proportional to the responsibility involved in his work. 
It is for the interest of a State which desires to spend with 
due economy a million dollars in the construction of a great 
building to entrust it to the best architect who can be secured. 
No one needs to be told that any failure in ability or care, 
or perfect honesty, on the part of the architect of such a build- 
ing will surely involve the State which employs him in the 
needless expenditure for alterations, repairs, or through fraudu- 
lent collusion with contractors, of many times the small fee, of 
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five cents out of every dollar, which is all that the best archi- 
tect claims or expects for his service. Those who know most 
about the history of State-house building in this country, about 
the iron column, cast in pieces by a small iron-founder of po- 
litical affiliations, whose furnace was too small to permit of 
melting the full amount of iron at once, which nearly caused 
the ruin of one; about the monumental galvanized-iron archi- 
tecture which renders a second ridiculous; about the roof, 
which, in a shower, discharges streams of water on the heads 
of the members of the Legislature in a third; about the thirty- 
four million dollars of the people’s money squandered on a 
fourth, which is not yet completed; and about the plaster col- 
umns substituted in a fifth for the marble ones contracted and 
paid for, realize most vividly the supreme importance of the 
best professional skill and character in the designing and super- 
vision of such structures. That it has not, as a rule, been 
employed upon them is notorious among architects, who have 
long been accustomed to see State work placed in the hands of 
men distinguished by their political influence, rather than by 
their professional standing. Within a few years, however, 
public op'nion in such matters has become more enlightened, 
and State-buildings are beginning to be entrusted to men com- 
petent to design and carry them out with the same skill and 
thoroughness that distinguishes the work of the best American 
architects in private structures. The Arkansas Capitol is one 
of the buildings in which an honest and intelligent effort has 
been made to secure the best service from the best men, and 
we are sure that the action of the Capitol Commission, which 
adopted the majority report of its Committee, and approved 
the payment to Mr. Mann of his fees, reckoned on the basis, 
not of the schedule of the American Institute of Architects 
alone, but on the scale officially recognized in every civilized 
country in the world, will be heartily endorsed by every person 
in Arkansas who knows the difference between a good build- 
ing and a bad one, or between honest and competent service 
and that which is dishonest and incompetent. 


Uo public of Boston has been interested in a proposition 
* for the purchase of St. Paul’s Church, on Tremont Street, 

with the idea of removing it and utilizing its site for busi- 
ness purposes. Even before the construction of the Subway, 
the territory immediately around St. Paul’s was the most valu- 
able, for retail trade, in Boston, and the opening of the Subway 
station in close proximity has made it still more so, while, as 
the centre of the residential quarter has moved southward and 
westward, the church has become more and more difficult of 
access to the members of its congregation. For these reasons, it 
seemed probable that the offer of a million and a half for the 
property would be accepted; but the proprietors, taking 
the more generous view that an Episcopal church in this 
crowded business quarter, close to the most frequented hotels, 
fulfilled an important and special use, declined the offer by a 
very decisive majority vote. To many of the active and earn- 
est philanthropists among the Episcopalians of Boston, the 
idea of securing so large a sum of money, which, after paying 
the cost of a much finer church than St. Paul’s in some other 
location, would leave a large fund for investment, the income 
of which would be of great assistance to the many charities in 
which they are interested, was very attractive ; but the removal 
of St. Paul’s, which would leave Emmanuel and Trinity the 
nearest important Episcopal churches to the retail business 
quarter, including the Parker House, Young’s Hotel, the Boston 
‘Tavern, the Bellevue, the Reynolds House, the Essex Hotel, 
the Marlboro’ and the Touraine, to say nothing of the smaller 
hotels, would be something of a calamity to strangers. 





with the feelings of the people who would be glad to see 

the money offered for the site of St. Paul’s made available 
for the extension of the influence and usefulness of the Church, 
by using it as an endowment for a cathedral, which, in this 
country, cannot maintain itself without such endowment. The 
Boston Episcopal Cathedral would, in any case, be a small 
affair in comparison with the great Cathedral of St. John, in 
New York, but it would be always open, always free to every- 
body, arid would be served by an association of clergy, who, 
not being closely attached to a particular congregation, could 
work whenever they were needed. A person need not be very 
devout to find attraction in the idea of a cathedral of this kind. 
Even a comparatively small church, like that of the Paulists, 


A’ the same time, it is easy to sympathize to some extent 


in New York, may produce a very pleasant impression on 
people of all denominations, through its air of what we might 
call everyday spirituality, and readiness to be useful at al! 
times to those needing counsel or consolation; and an Episco- 
pal cathedral would, naturally, appeal particularly to Protest- 
ants. As some of the advocates of such a church for Boston 
observe, the English cathedrals, with their magnificent buildings 
and ancient enclosures, should not be taken as an example oi 
what an American Protestant cathedral may be. Even among 
the English examples there are great differences, some of them 
being generally deserted, except by tourists and vergers, while 
others have a good congregation at every service; but a large 
free church, well situated in an American city, with, perhaps, 
some special features of architecture or service, can reasonably 
count, as is shown in the case of Trinity, of New York, on a 
popularity greater than that of the larger English cathedrals, 
while its clergy have an opportunity for usefulness quite as 
extended as that which the canons of the English cathedrals 
have utilized so generously and effectively. 


J HE war-tax on bequests, imposed to assist seventy-five 
| million Americans in administering a thrashing to one-sixth 

their number of Spaniards, and still maintained on general 
principles, is working havoc with the museums of fine-arts. 
Two bequests have recently been made to the Metropolitan 
Museum, in New York, one by the late Collis P. Huntington, 
and the other by R. G. Dun, of collections of pictures which 
can probably never again be duplicated. The value of the 
smaller collection, that of Mr. Dun, is estimated at five hundred 
thousand dollars, while that of the Huntington collection is far 
greater; yet the Museum is obliged to decline them both, 
simply because it cannot command anything like the sum neces- 
sary to pay the legacy-tax on either of them. This tax, in the 
case of Mr. Huntington’s bequest alone, amounts to three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, a sum which would by itself be 
sufficient to build and endow a museum of tolerable importance. 
Naturally, the other legatees would not be sorry to divide such 
a collection among themselves, and, in this case, perhaps, and 
certainly in many future cases, collections of works of art, 
which might have been of incalculable value to the public, will 
have to be divided among private owners, from the inability of 
the trustees of museums to pay the tax on them, 





OME of the newspapers seem to find a reason for congratu- 
lation in the fact that a large export trade in lumber has 
grown up within a few years between this country and 

Germany and Russia. As Germany is far more densely wooded, 
in proportion to its area, than the United States, and Russia is 
not much less fortunate, this simply means that the Germans 
and Russians, finding that their timber supply, under a rational 
system of forest conservation, is inadequate to the demand, 
would rather see the forests of the United States denuded than 
their own ; and, so long as American timber-owners, unrestricted 
by law, are willing to strip their property for a small price, 
they take advantage of the circumstance. A generation hence, 
when the American forests have disappeared, and our children 
are importing timber from Dantzic and Riga, the German and 
Russian dealers will have another opportunity for making a 
substantial profit out of American improvidence. 





EANWHILE, agitation for the preservation of forests is 
going on all over the country, and in some places promises 
to be effective. In New Hampshire, the struggle seems 

to be between the lumbermen and the summer visitors, who do 
not take kindly to the substitution of miles of blackened stumps 
for the beautiful forests which, a generation ago, covered the 
mountain region of that State, and extended, almost without a 
break, to the lake region of Maine. With German care these 
forests would, within that time, have enriched their owners by 
their product of timber, at the same time that they would still 
be as beautiful and productive as ever. Now, they are fur- 
rowed by “lumber railroads,” and stripped in all directions to 
the last sapling. At a recent hearing in New Hampshire, on 
a bill which proposed to forbid the cutting for timber of trees 
less than ten inches in diameter, a prominent lumberman pro- 
tested earnestly, saying that such a restriction would be oppres- 
sive, and could not be enforced; and this seems to be the 
general feeling of lumbermen, not only in New Hampshire, but 
elsewhere. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL CURIO. 


ISITORS in Northamptonshire, Eng., seldom fail to see Rushton, 
Y with its magnificent buildings, begun in the latter part of the 

fifteenth century, enlarged and embellished by Sir Thomas 
Tresham, who died early in the seventeenth century, and finished by 
the Cockaynes some time between 1621 and 1650. Enough of archi- 
tectural interest might be found there to engage the attention for 
many days; and a rare feast is there spread for the antiquary and 
historical student. But the feature of Rushton which is sure to 
attract the greatest amount of interest is what is known as the “ Tri- 





The Triangular Lodge at Rushton 


” 


angular Lodge.” ‘This is declared to be, as regards the triangular 
form, a very unusual ground-plan of a building, and “ in all its other 
features positively unique.” : 

There is at Maldon, in Essex, a church with a tower triangular at 
the base. Longford Castle, near Salisbury, built about 1585 or 1590, is 
triangular in plan. There is a bridge at Crayford Abbey, triangular 
in form, crossing a forked stream and with one leg, as it were, on 
each corner of the land: this bridge was built in the fourteenth 
century, and as the expression pons triangularis appears in charters 
of the tenth century, it is surmised that this bridge replaced one of a 
similar form of much earlier date. Furthermore, at Geddington, but 
a few miles from Rushton and in the same county, is the Eleanor 
Cross, whose triangular base is described as of very graceful propor- 
tions. This cross was in existence when the Triangular Lodge was 
erected and may have suggested to the builder of the latter structure 
the idea of triangular architecture. The designer of Longford 
Castle was John Thorpe, a contemporary of Sir Thomas Tresham 
and the designer of three other great buildings in Northamptonshire. 
It is by one antiquary positively asserted that he was the designer of 
the Triangular Lodae but others are ready only to admit the possi- 
bility of his having furnished the design of this remarkable building. 

The remarkable characteristic of the building is the continued 
repetition of the idea of three. Everything isin threes. The ground- 
plan is an equilateral triangle, each side being 334 feet in length. 
One side is due north. There are three floors, counting the cellar. 
In each story there are three windows on each side. Those designed 
to light the cellar are in shape trefoils with triangular openings. 
The windows intended to light the ground-floor are much larger and 
are set in a plate of stone more than 6 feet square, adorned at each 
corner with a shield bearing a letter. A distinct cornice marks on 
the exterior of the building the position of the upper floor, and above 
this are large windows shaped like trefoils, having the character of 
what is called in Gothic architecture “ plate tracery.” 

There is another cornice adorned with angel forms, with shields 
and with water-spouts, 5 or 6 feet long, one at each angle and two more 
on each face, being nine in all. Above this cornice is a band a foot or 

more in width bearing Latin inscriptions of thirty-three letters each, 
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the character “‘ &” being used in one instance in place of the word 
“etc.,” to prevent the number of letters overrunning thirty-three. 
There is still another cornice from which rises the roof in nine 
gables, each richly crocketted with heraldic and other monsters and 
terminating in a lofty pinnacle surmounted by a trefoil. From the 
point of conjunction of the nine-gabled roof rises a massive triangular 
chimney. 

The room within on the ground-floor is hexagonal, the corners of 
the large triangle being walled-off for triangular closets. One 
of these contains the staircase. The upper room contains a fireplace. 
Behind this is a triangular space, whether of solid masonry, a secret 
chamber, a secret entrance, or a closet for hiding valuables or 
documents, is unknown. 

The building is of stone in alternate courses of light and dark, the 
window-dressings and corners of the building being worked-up in the 
lighter-colored stone. It is all in a perfect state of preservation, 
the steps having been replaced in recent years. There are some 
local traditions that two years were expended upon its erection 
and that in mixing the mortar beer was used instead of water. 
There is a hint to modern builders in the assertion that the sac- 
charine nature of the sweet beer of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, when this building was in course of erection, was calculated 
to cause the mortar to set harder. 

Every available space of the exterior of the building is utilized for 
the carving of some letters, some Latin inscription, a shield bearing 
a letter or some numeral or emblematic sculpture. Even the tie- 
beams end in large iron letters or figures. As the Latin words com- 
pose, when conjoined, religious texts, and as the emblematic sculptures 
are well-known religious symbols, it is presumed that the detached 
letters and figures have some religious significance, but what it may 
all be is a field for profitless speculation. No better description can 
be given of the position of the symbolic adornment of the building 
than by the accompanying diagram. From this it will be readily 
seen what a puzzle is here presented to the antiquary. 

The house has been occupied by a servant of the Rushton estate 
within the present century. Captain Richard Symonds, a Royalist 
officer during the Civil War, passed through Rushton a few days 
before the Battle of Naseby; that is, in June, 1645. Making brief 
notes of the places he saw on his marches, he wrote that Sir Thomas 
Tresham built part of Rushton and “also the pretty Warren howse.”’ 
That the reference is to the triangular building is regarded by many 
as extremely doubtful. In more recent documents the building is 
termed the triangular “ Lodge.” If the term lodge had the meaning 
in England of a meeting-place for some esoteric society, its applica 
tion to this building, if of an early origin, might suggest a very 
plausible explanation of its intended use. But this seems not to 
have occurred to those who have speculated upon this subject. Nor 
has there been any research made for an esoteric order existing in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries employing all the symbols 
imposed upon this building. 

The theory that secrecy was the motive of its erection has been 
suggested but scarcely adopted, because of its position, secluded and 
quiet, but by no means hidden. It has been suggested that the 
building may have been intended ‘as “a decoy to heresy hunters” 
during the Elizabethan reign, the years in which its builder lived ; 


or that its religious or quasi-religious character was adopted as a foil 
to its real purpose. 

The best indication as to the occasion of such a structure having 
taken its peculiar form seems to be found in what is known regard- 


ing Sir Thomas Tresham and the times in which he lived. He was 











a Roman Catholic devotee, living in times when the Protestant feel- 
ing was so strong in England that “recusancy” was acrime. Yet 
Sir Thomas Tresham had the courage of his conviction’ and was 
thrice committed for recusancy. He appears to have been a man 
quite capable of flaunting his religious opinions in the faces of his 
opponents. An undated letter written by him, discovered in 1653, 
appears to throw the strongest light upon this subject. 
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“If it be demanded why I labor so much in the Trinity and 
Passion of Christ to depaint in this chamber, this is the principal 
instance thereof: That at my last being hither committed [for 
recusancy ?] and I usually baving my servants here allowed me, to 
read nightly an hour to me after supper, it fortuned that Fulcis, my 
then servant, reading in the Christian Resolution, in the treatise of 
Proof that there is a God, etc., there was upon a wainscot table at 
that instant three loud knocks (as if it had been with an iron ham- 
mer) given; to the great amazing of me and my two servants, Fulcis 
and Nilkton.” 

While these words are supposed to refer more definitely to the 
Church of Lyveden, where the “ Trinity and Passion of Christ” are 
more “ depainted” than in the triangular building, yet they imply a 
man whose mind was saturated with the abstruse theological dis- 
cussions of the sixteenth century ; whose name began with Tres — 
Latin for “ three ’—whose initials were tau crosses, and whose family 
arms were triangles and trefoils in threes; who partook of the 
superstitions of the age so as to be influenced by the mysterious 
rappings upon the wainscot table at a time when he was being per- 
secuted for his religious beliefs; having wealth for the improvement 
of his estate and a penchant for building. It seems quite plausible 
that acting under these circumstances he should erect a monument 
to embody his theology — a sermon, nay a whole theological treatise 
—in stone. If this be a correct explanation, the building is to be 
classified with the monumental crosses erected in the ages preceding 
that in which he lived, to commemorate a religious dogma. 

L. VIAJERO. 





THE HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART OF 
MOSAIC.} 


OSAIC is the combination of different-colored small pieces of 
NM hard substances, such as marbles, stones, pastes of glass, etc., 
to form a design which may be either a geometrical pattern or 
a picture. There are really two divisions into which mosaic may be 
divided as far as the method of combination is concerned. The first 
is the arrangement of small cubes by which the decorative result is 
arrived at, and the other is the arrangement of inlays, in which the 
various figures are cut out of a ground and filled-in with another 
material or diverse colors of the same material. Though these are, 
broadly, the two main divisions, there are many different varieties 
of both of them. 

The art has been practised from the very earliest times, and there 
are records of mosaic pavements in Egypt 2,300 years before Christ. 
Strange to say, there are, however, no remains of mosaic work to be 
seen amongst the ruins of the vanished civilization on the banks of 
the Nile, but, nevertheless, in the Egyptian collection at Turin, 
there is the fragment of a mummy-case, the pictures of which are 
executed in mosaic with wonderful precision and truth. The 
material is enamel, and the colors are of different hues, whilst the 
subject is one representing birds. It is believed to be the only 
existing example of Egyptian mosaic. 

The Greeks were the most proficient, and carried the art to its 
highest perfection. They diverted it from its original purpose, 
which was the embellishment of pavements, and their skilful practice 
in it led to its usurption of the position of oil-painting. It, therefore, 
became extensively used for the decoration of upright surfaces and 
ceilings. An Italian writer has divided mosaics into four classes, 
viz: Tesselated and Sectile, applied to pavements generally, and 
Fictile and Vermiculated, or pictorial, applied to walls and ceilings. 
A particular kind of mosaic was used to adorn the pavement of a 
dining-hall. It was called Asaroton, and represented the crumbs 
and remains of a repast which would be lying on an unswept floor. 
It is supposed to have been introduced by Sosus, of Pergamus, the 
first artist in mosaic of importance of whom we hear. 

Mosaic was the most important decoration used in the basilicas of 
the Roman Empire, and in the churches erected under Constantine 
and his successors, while it was also used with profusion in other 
public and private edifices, 

The Greeks at first preferred marble to any other material, but in 
course of time, as they introduced new methods and ideas, they came 
to use glass in one form or another, and under certain circumstances 
bone, ivory and mother-of-pearl. The main reason why marble was 
abandoned is not far to seek, for it is evident that chemical and 
mechanical mixtures of glass and colors, together with the advent of 
gold and silver leaf under the glass, produced a wonderful splendor 
and artistic effect previously unknown. 

From the fact of the impervious and inflexible character of the 
material, mosaic, whether in color or stability, experiences no change 
under the action of any kind of weather. It, therefore, has an ex- 
cellent opportunity imparted to it for representing historical scenes, 
and of handing down a true pictorial account of important cere- 
monies. The Popes, by causing the finest paintings of the Vatican 
to be reproduced in mosaic at St. Peter’s, have made assurance of 
their legacy to perpetuity. 

Mons. Jules Larbarte, in his “Handbook of the Arts of the Middle 
A ges,” says, “ Mosaic was destined to perish by the hands of those 
who had carried it to perfection, since painting, restored by these 
great masters, proved too powerful a rival. Instead of perpetuating 
the gigantic figures of solemn, severe aspect which portrayed the 
« Saviour,’ the ‘ Virgin’ and the ‘ Apostles,’ according to the type 

*A communication by Guy Wilfrid Hayler, read before the Society of Arts 
and printed in the Journal of the Society. 


of the Byzantine school, the artists in mosaic endeavored, by the most 
elaborate finish and minuteness, to imitate the details of painting. 
But when once it departed from its sphere, mosaic experienced the 
fate of painting upon glass, and was almost entirely discontinued.” 
Still the art continued to flourish at Venice till nearly the end of the 
sixteenth century, having the support of the Senate and of Titian, 
the latter instructing the artists to restore the Byzantine mosaics of 
St. Mark’s, and furnishing them with colored cartoons for that 
purpose. 

The mosaics at St. Mark’s, at Venice, are an incomparable series, 
and in them may be traced the progress of art, beginning with the 
eleventh century. In 1879, Ruskin wrote “Every hour of my life, 
these mosaics become more precious both for their art and their 
meaning ;” and he raised a great deal of controversy through his 
action in opposing the authorities who were carrying out restoration 
schemes. Fortunately, he was successful in averting further injury, 
and the greatest care is now taken in maintaining the building in its 
integrity. The mosaics in question represent: The Wood of the 
Holy Cross Festival; Christ surrounded by the Prophets; the Doge, 
Clergy and People of Venice; three of the Apostles witnessing the 
Ascension (eleventh-century work); the Virtues (sixteen in the 
series); the Four Evangelists; the Four Rivers of Paradise; King 
David and the Madonna; King Solomon and Ezekiel; Christ sur- 
rounded by the Principalities and Powers of Heaven, and other 
religious subjects. 

The effort to reduce mosaic art to a representation of paintings 
made it necessary to improve the material, and therefore colored 
enamels of various shapes and sizes were introduced, and of different 
shades, with most delicate tints and half-tints. The end of the 
seventeenth century, therefore, witnessed the restoration to favor — 
to a great measure —of mosaic, and it was very widely used for the 
reproduction of the paintings of the great masters. 

The mosaic found at Hadrian’s Villa, near Tivoli, and now in the 
Capitoline Museum, shows the great perfection to which the early 
Greeks (it being Grecian work) attained in the art. One example 
represents a vase full of water, on the sides of which are four doves, 
one of which is in the act of drinking. It is composed entirely of 
cubes of marble without any admixture of colored glass, thus showing 
that it is some of the earliest work of its kind. A mosaic found at 
Pompeii represents three masked figures playing musical instruments, 
and it is formed of very small pieces of glass of different colors. 
The value of this work is enhanced by the artist’s name — Dios- 
corides of Samos —being worked upon it. A more remarkable 
mosaic was discovered in the House of the Faun, and it is now in 
the museum at Naples. It shows the progress of a battle between 
Greeks and barbarians, and Professor Quaranta refers the picture to 
the battle of Issus. The Grecian leader is supposed to be Alexander 
the Great, and if this is so, the mosaic is probably the copy of a 
picture by Apelles, the only artist privileged to paint the Macedonian 
conqueror. Unfortunately, the work has suffered some damage, but 
it was in this mutilated state when discovered, and seems to have 
been under a process of reparation. The border represents a river, 
thought by some to be the Nile, and they think that the mosaic is 
probably a copy of a picture on the same subject, painted by Helena, 
an Egyptian female artist, and brought to Rome by Vespasian. 

The finest mosaic pavement in England, and one of the finest in 
Europe, is to be seen at the Roman villa, Bognor, Sussex, where it 
was discovered in 1811. It represents an old man’s head, a Medusa, 
a Ganymede, and a combat of lions. There are also some beautiful 
border designs, and the whole is in a state of excellent preservation. 
At the Roman villa at Northleigh, Oxfordshire, there are some very 
ood mosaic pavements, and among the Roman antiquities in the 
British Museum there is a specimen which was found at Withington, 
Gloucestershire, and which depicts Neptune and other marine figures. 
in the Greco-Roman collection at the British Museum there are 
tesselated pavements and mosaics chiefly from Carthage and Halicar- 
nassus, and amongst those from the latter place is a large specimen 
representing Aphrodite rising from the sea, and another, a large bay 
wreath containing words of felicity. 

Amongst the discoveries of ancient mosaic in recent years is the 
find, in 1896, in the island of Minos, of an excellent specimen in a 
splendid state of preservation, representing vegetables, birds and 
fishes. In 1897, at Madaba, in Palestine, a valuable mosaic was dis- 
covered, which exhibited a plan of the Holy Land in the fifth or 
sixth century of our era, and which has enabled the exact site of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre — which was destroyed by the Per- 
sians A. D. 611 —to be determined. In the same year, at Torre 
Annunziata, the village near Pompeii, a mosaic in very good condi- 
tion was discovered which represents a scene in a school of philos- 
ophy. In 1898 a very good example of Roman mosaic was unearthed 
at Silchester, near Reading, where most energetic excavations are 
proceeding, and last year (1899) more discoveries were made there 
of mosaic pavements of a simple pattern. 

The Romans have left behind no more distinct traces of their 
occupation of the various countries than the numerous and, in most 
cases, well-preserved, mosaic pavements of their edifices, which re- 
main to us to-day as an evidence of their remarkable artistic power 
and clever mechanical shill. 

The following list of Medieval glass wall-mosaics is considered by 
Professor Middleton as embracing the chief examples of their kind : — 

Rome. — Fifth-century work — 8. Paolo, fuori le mura: triumphal 
arch; S. Maria Maggiore: square pictures over nave columns and 
triumphal arch. Sixth-century —SS. Cosmo e Damiano: apse. 
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Seventh-century work. —S. Agnese, fuori le mura: apse, 626; S. 
Teodoro. Eighth-century work.— Baptistery of S. Giovanni in 
Laterano; SS. Nereus e Achilles. Ninth-century work. — S. 
Cecilia in Trastevere: apse; S. Marco: apse; S. Maria della Navi- 
cella: apse and “Chapel of the Column”; S. Prassede, triumphal 
arch; §. Pudenziana, 884. ‘Twelfth-century work. —S. Clemente, 
apse; S. Francesca Romana: apse; S. Maria in Trastevere: apse. 
Thirteenth-century work.—S. Paolo fuori le mura: apse; S. Cle- 
mente: triumphal arch, 1297; S. Giovanni in Laterano: apse by Ja- 
copo da Turrita, 1290; S. Maria Maggiore: apse and western end by 
Jacopo da Turrita, 1292-1299, and Taddeo Gaddi. Fourteenth- 
century work. — S. Peter's: navicella in atrium, by Giotto; S. Maria 
in Cosmedin, on walls, by Pietro Cavallini, c. 1340. 

Jerusalem.— Seventh-century work.—“ Dome of the Rock ” : arches 
of ambulatory, 688. Eighth-century work.— Mosque of Al-Aska: on 
dome. Eleventh-century work.— “ Dome of the Rock”: base and 
cupola, 1027. 

Milan. — Fifth-century work.— S. Ambrogio, Chapel of S. Satiro: 
vault. Sixth-century work. — S. Lorenzo, Chapel of S. Aquili- 
pus, vault. Ninth-century work. — S. Ambrogio: apse, 832. 

Florence. — Thirteenth-century work.— Baptistery vault, c. 1225, 
by Fra Jacopo; S. Miniato: apse and western front. Fourteenth- 
century work. — Baptistery, finished by Andrea Tafi. 

Ravenna. — Fifth-century work. — Orthodox baptistery : vault ; 
Tomb of Galla Placidia: vault, 450; Archbishops’ chapel: vault. 
Sixth-century work. — Arian baptistery: vault; S. Apollinare 
Nuovo: apse and nave, with ninth-century additions; S. Vitale: 
apse and whole sanctuary, 547; S. Apollinare in Classe: apse and 
nave, 549. - 

Constantinople.— Sixth-century work.— S. Sophia: walls and vault, 
c. 550. Eleventh-century work. — S. Saviour: walls and domes. 

Venice.— Twelfth-century work.—S. Mark’s: narthex, apse, walls 
of nave and aisles. Fourteenth-century work. —SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo: in arch over effigy of Doge Morosini. 

Fundi. — Fifth-century work. — Cathedral: apse. 

Nola. — Fifth-century work. — Cathedral: apse. 

Thessalonica.— Sixth-century work.— Church of S. George: apse, 
ete.; S. Sophia: dome and apse. 

Trebizond. — Sixth century work. —S. Sophia: apse. 

Mount Sinai. — Eighth-century work.— Chapel of the Transfigura- 
tion. 

Cordova.— Tenth-century work.— Mihrab (sanctuary) of Mosque. 

Capua, — Twelfth-century work. — Cathedral : apse. 

Torcello. — Twelfth-century work. — Cathedral : apse. 

Murano. — Twelfth-century work. — Cathedral: apse. 

Salerno. — Twelfth-century work. — Cathedral : apse. 

Palermo. — Twelfth-century work.— Capella Palatina, begun 1132, 
the whole walls; Church of La Martorana: vault. 

Monreale. — Twelfth-century work.— Cathedral: the whole walls, 
1170-1190. 

Bethlehem.— Twelfth-century work.— Church of the Nativity, 1169. 

A fal. — Twelfth-century work. — Cathedral: apse, 1148. 

Pisa.— Fourteenth-century work.— Cathedral: east apse, by Cim- 
abue, 1302; north and south apses, by his pupils. 





HORACE F. BURR. 


ORN in Bucksport, Me., September 20, 1844, Mr. Horace F. 
Burr removed at an early age to Charlestown, Mass., and passed 
some two years thereafter at sea. He entered as private, Com- 

pany E., 47th Mass. Regiment of Infantry, which was at one time 
oceupied with the defence of New Orleans, after its capture by the 
Union Army. April 13, 1864, for distinguished action in the field 
and meritorious conduct, he received the appointment of Captain of 
Company F., 43d Regiment, United States Colored Troops, and was 
in active service up to the close of the war. After his return to 
Boston at the close of the war, he entered the office of N. J. Brad- 
lee, architect, to study architecture, and remained there several years, 
after which he started in independent practice, during which he 
built many of the mercantile structures, before the Boston fire. He 
again entered Mr. Bradlee’s office, where he remained until about 
1882, when he became one of the staff in the office of Messrs. Pea- 
body & Stearns for about ten years, during which time he occupied 
a position of much responsibility, his engineering skill winning for 
him the respect of his principals, and the admiration and trust of 
his co-workers in the office. 

About 1893 he formed a partnership with Lyman Sise, and to- 
gether they built the Houghton & Dutton Building, among many 
other less-important works. This was a peculiarly trying work, and 
its success may be judged from the noble facade on Tremont Street 
opposite King’s Chapel, and the facility with which the complicated 
business of a modern department-store was carried on within its 
walls during its construction, and its satisfactory working since 
its completion, in all its complicated details. 

Mr. Burr was frequently retained by other architects in matters 
f construction and where difficult engineering work was required, 
and it was such problems that he most enjoyed: the more difficult, 
the more interested he became; and those who had the good fortune 
to thus become associated with him were always inspired with the 
greatest confidence in his judgment and ability, and learned to love 
and respect the sincere and unpretentious soul of the man. 

He was never without a book in his hand or without some prob- 
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lem to solve, a student through all his years, contributing much to 
various papers and periodicals, of which even his best friends never 
knew, so inherent was his modesty. Although so modest and retir- 
ing, his many friends in the profession who had the good fortune to 
know him well will never forget his earnest sincerity and his all too 
modest nature —a retiring disposition, unique in these times of 
“ bluff.” 

He was a great lover of the woods and, when tired, would seek 
rest in the contemplation of nature, which he loved so much, and it 
was during such a period of rest, surrounded with the books and in- 
struments which he always carried with him, that he passed away, 
May 23d, 1900. 

At Allston, on June 12, 1873, he was married to Susan L. Saw- 
yer, who, together with two sons and one daughter, survives him. 

S. 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AT THE MASSACHU 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


N the exhibition-room of the Architectural Department there can 
now be seen a collection of drawings illustrative of the new course 
in Landscape Architecture. 

There are a number of large-scale working-drawings from the 
offices of well-known landscape-architects showing work recently 
planned for estates in Lenox and Newport, some designs by third- 
year students made with reference to specified conditions, and sketch- 
maps by second-year students. 

The sketch-maps are interesting because they have been made so 
quickly and with the aid of so few instruments. Through the court- 
esy of the owner of one of the most attractive estates in Brookline, 
the Institute students have been enabled to make these surveys. 
Each student has made a separate map of the estate, pacing the dis- 
tances and using an ordinary pocket-compass and a hand-level to 
obtain the angles and to locate the contours. A few hours only are 
necessary for such a survey, and the resulting maps give a very fair 
idea of the area of the estate, of the location of buildings, roads and 
trees, as well as a representation of the contour of the ground. Such 
preliminary maps may be useful to landscape-gardeners in obtaining 
quickly a comprehensive grasp of the problem in hand, although 
they do not possess the accuracy required for the final working-plans. 
The maps are rendered in pen-and-ink and in color. 

From these maps, bird’s-eye views have been constructed. These 
views can be used to show the effect of certain grouping of trees, of 
the trimming or planting of shrubbery, etc. As a method of prelim- 
inary instruction, the making of these sketch-surveys is more effec- 
tive in cultivating the imagination and the ability to read maps than 
the construction of more exact surveys by mere mechanical means. 

The course in Landscape Architecture is in its second year at the 
Institute and, supplemented as it is by work at the Arnold Arboretum, 
furnishes unusual opportunities for those desiring to enter this field. 














T is not unlikely that the present writer can get more pleasure 

than most persons out of these astonishingly beautiful pictures ! of 

English garden-scenes, for, however much one may love Nature 
and the artful effects of the landscape-architect, he cannot extract all 
the possible pleasure to be had from this book, unless to a competent 
knowledge of practical photography he also adds a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the details of the reproductive processes. Very 
remarkable, from a technical point-of-view, are these illustrations, and 
one does not know which to admire most, the skill with which the 
negative has been developed, the delicacy with which the photo- 
graphic print has been kept back, or forced up, as the requirements 
of distance and light and shade demanded, or the delicate certainty 
with which the overlayer has prepared the form for the press. 
There is only one disagreeability about these pictures: they are so 
clear and full of detail that one is continually tempted to explore 
with the reading-glass the misty distances or the nearer shadows of 
some fascinating clump of shrubs or trees, and this one incurable 
defect is that the moment the magnifying-glass comes into play all 
detail vanishes and what one does see is merely an arrangement of 
dots and spaces without form or color. These modern “ process 
plates” are enjoyed most by those whose vision is somewhat imper- 
fect. 

What a delightful thing it is to have ancestors to whose belong- 
ings generation after generation can succeed, and find that these 
kindly foregoers have done all the hard work, lived in the rough 
themselves while laying substantial foundations for the after beauties 
and comforts they, perhaps, were imaginative enough to conceive, 
but could never themselves enjoy. If the English law of primo- 
geniture is the cause of the keeping-up of the beautiful “ show- 
places” in England, we incline to think the law a really beneficial 
one, and regret that it does not exist in the social code of this country, 
where, rather, the sons find it their duty to cut up their father’s 


1** Gardens, Old and New.”’ The Country House and its Euvironment : ( oun- 
try Life Library, London. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Price $15. 
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estate into building-lots and sell them to as many different parties as 
possible. 

Ancestors had their part in the making of the gardens here shown, 
but so, too, had another class of English society for which we have 
no counterpart. Without the lowly and contented labor of the Eng- 
lish peasant, the area of improved grounds would be much less, and, 
if he had to be paid at the same rate our own fellow-kings de- 
mand for their short day's work, it would be difficult for even the 
fullest purse to keep some of these spacious grounds in their present 
perfect condition. Ancestors and peasant laborers, and skilful and 
learned Scotch gardeners have all had their part, and so, too, has the 
landscape-artist, be he architect, engineer or gardener — or all com- 
bined, either in a single person or an actual trinity — and this last 
person is a more vociferous claimant of the meed of praise than all 
the others. But though all these have had a hand in the result, there 
has been a greater artist at work for centuries here, and that is the 
wonderful English climate, one of the most gracious handmaidens 
of a beneficent Nature. 

One thing is rather notable in these garden-views and that is the 
number of pools, ponds, lakes — so-called — moats and other pieces 
of stagnant or semi-stagnant water that are in somewhat close 
proximity to the houses. Such juxtaposition in this country would 
inevitably suggest the certainty of a pestilence of mosquitoes, and as 
this pest has within the last few years gained a foothold in Great 
Britain — the progenitors being carried over in the state-rooms of the 
express ocean-lines — it is possible that some of these pools may be 
drained away some day; but while they remain they form, perhaps, 
the most useful property in the landscape-architect’s trick-bag. We 
do not mean pools alone, but water-effects of any kind. We have 
them of all kinds here, water-filled moats with shaved, turf-lined, 
sloping banks, as at Gree* Tangley Manor, in Surrey, or stone-lined 
and crossed by an arch ~idge, as at Blickling, in Norfolk — 
by the way, the title of 1 Where the moat washed the walls,” 
which seems to sugges. . spected activity on the part of the 
ditch, raises the question whether in England a moat is the ditch or 
the water in the ditch. Then, we have river-banks architecturally 
treated, as is that of the Avon, at Stonleigh Abbey, where the “ water- 
terrace,” with its stone balustrade and steps leading to the boat-land- 
ing, makes an attractive place for the elders to halt and watch the 
departure of a boating-party of high-spirited lads and lasses. Then 
there are “lake terraces,” as at Trentham, in Staffordshire, where 
also a stone balustrade serves to define the bank and keep children 
from falling overboard. Here the boat-landing, with semi-circular 
steps midway in the length of the balustraded water-front, is gar- 
nished with Benvenuto Cellini’s statue of Perseus. And there are 
fish-ponds, as at Shipton Court, water-gardens, as at King’s Weston, 
ponds spanned by “ Palladian bridges,” as at Wilton House and 
Prior Park; ponds little and big, ponds round, square, oblong ; 
ponds with natural contours and ponds with geometric outline. But 
everywhere water is used for its reflective worth, as a valued ele- 
ment in placid landscape-effects: and in such a way as through its 
very placidity to suggest stagnancy, and so inevitably —to the 
American imagination — mosquitoes. Of the livelier charm that lies 
in water in motion, little note seems to be taken. Here are no foam- 
ing cascades, no brawling brooks, no set-pieces of elaborate hydraulic- 
jet work. As for the few fountains, they are mainly small, isolated 
basin affairs, served by a single feeble jet. Everywhere the object 
aimed at seems to be a sense of quiet restfulness, placidness, which 
would be disturbed by much water in active motion. 

It does not seem likely that in this country —in the Northern 
States at least — we can ever have garden-effects such as are shown 
in these illustrations. The most sedulous watering with cold water 
from mains deep buried can never bring into being such turf as 
springs from the constant, gentle weeping from British skies, and the 
turf and the innumerable varieties of English ivy. that grow every- 
where count for a very large part in all English landscape-effects. 
To be sure, in the gardens of show-places, the homes — the occa- 
sional homes — of wealthy lords and commoners, effects are gained 
with yew and box which momentarily compete in interest with the 
turf and vine, because of their sheer unusualness. Even when not 
subjected to the continual attention of the topiarius with shears and 
bill, there is an interest in a handsome yew-tree that few other trees 
can claim, and a handsome box-hedge is worth a fortune in itself. 

What effect such a publication as this will have on the landscaping 
of gentlemen’s country-places on this side of the Atlantic is not hard 
to foresee. ‘Cottagers” in various places who had determined to 
indulge in Italian gardens will change their minds and order their 
landseape-architects to produce for them an English garden, with a 
turf-floored bowling-green and “pleached walks,” with the nearest 
approximation to box-hedges that our normal nedging-shrubs will 
yield; and efforts will be made to clip the cedar and the arbor-vite 
into fantastic shapes such as the gardens at Elvaston Castle abound 
in. 

These plates are simply miracles of printing, amazing enough 
when seen in the flat, but when one looks through his hands at some 
of these many bird’s-eye views, standing off so as to get the proper 
point-of-sight, amaze becomes almost veneration. 

Ihe book is meant for a picture-book, and we have considered it 
from that point-of-view only, but whoever it is, man or woman, who 
has been intrusted with writing the brief —too brief — descriptions 
of the several places illustrated is to be felicitated on the manner in 

whigh that part of the work is done. It is a misfortune both for the 
writer of these descriptions and for the reader of them, that in order 


. 


to get the best results from a half-tone process-plate, it is necessary 
to use this detestable coated-paper, with its all too-shiny surface, 
and it is a natural consequence that the eye becomes weary of trying 
to read type-matter that is printed on such paper, and that, after a brief 
attempt, one decides to do impersonal injustice to the writer by neglect- 
ing to read what has been written, and content himself with thoroughly 
appreciating the pictures which the writer tries to describe. The 
text-matter in this case deserves a better fate than to be neglected. 


A very admirable complement to the series of illustrations of 
garden-scenes to which the above remarks relate is found in 
another work that treats of the making of gardens in England, 
and may serve to explain the foundation-work that underlies and, 
to some extent, the guiding principles that controlled those who 
originally designed them or, later, ultered and improved them. Just 
as no one can be quite sure in the case of an old and now attractive 
garden whether the merit of the present result lies most with him 
who originally conceived it, with time, or the only partly-controlled 
acts of beneficent Nature, so there are few who are competent to 
pass judgment on a book dealing with landscape-architecture in just 
the manner the present author handles it, for, to a considerable ex- 
tent, it is a personal work, and the points he makes are illuminated 
by examples drawn from his own private practice to a perhaps un- 
desirable degree. As illustrations of the argument in hand, they are 
excellent, and show just what he has done in certain cases, just 
as his words carefully explain why he has done these things and 
not others which, in diagram and explanatory phrase, might have 
promised as well. Promise is nearly the right word to use, for in 
landscape-work more than in any other calling the event lies with 
the future, not with the present, and about all that the undertaker, 
the paymaster of the present hour, can have is the assurance of a 
trained imagination that, if all goes as it is planned to go, the next 
generation or its successor can — if they be of the right kind — take 
pleasure in the accomplished result. We here take considerable 
account of time, for, in landscape-architecture, trees — well-grown 
trees — are integral factors in the problem, and though a single large 
tree may now and then, at great cost, be transplanted with success, 
the broad effects of grove and copse are left for the forces of nature 
to produce, and nature’s forces are in such cases not rapid workers. 

To be sure, the quick-growing shrubs and hedging-plants, skilfully 
used as backgrounds for bedding-plants, enable an intelligent land- 

scape-gardener to produce almost immediately for his employer a 
very satisfactory result of a kind, but the kind has not overmuch 
kinship with the garden in its highest estate, where time and nature 
too have played their parts. Naturally, then, Mr. Mawson, as he 
seeks most to satisfy his immediate employer — while as an artist 
keeping in his mind’s eye the ultimate toning of his picture — seeks 
most to give instruction as to how the present owner of a place may 
derive early pleasure from his gardening and engineering under- 
takings; consequently his book ! deals rather with the small problems 
which only require a year or two for their solution rather than with 
those where fifty or a hundred years are needed. 

In most ways, the author’s method of treating his subject is satisfac- 
tory, though there is some regrettably dry prolixity which makes it 
not an easy book to read for the pleasure of reading, and his work is 
well subdivided and sensibly grouped : moreover it is typographically 
excellent, carefully indexed and admirably illustrated, so tar as illus- 
trations prepared by hand are concerned. There is, however, a 
regrettable lack of photographic views, and such views would have 
had much value in those cases where the author was called in to 
remodel or regenerate old gardens, or to adapt to garden uses a piece 
of land already used in part or in whole for some more utilitarian 
purpose. In such cases, photographic views showing the “ before ” 
and the “after” appearance of things would have been very 
instructive. 

Mr. Mawson’s ideas are, as a rule, catholic and such as we can 
generally approve. He holds that the relation of the garden to the 
house is a most important one, and recognizes that there is a good 
deal of merit in the contention supported by many architects that 
they should be allowed not only to design the house but also that part 
of the garden which immediately adjoins and, so, affects not only the 
outward appearance of the house but the enjoyability of the rooms 
within the house, which, as living-rooms, may be made or marred by 
the appropriateness of the outlook from their windows. He hints, 
however, that there is almost as great a propriety in the landscape- 
architect being called in, not only to determine the placing of the 
house upon one or another site on the estate, but even to prescribe 
the general outline of the plan and the location of the important 
rooms, and particularly of the windows in them. On the whole, he 
urges, with much propriety, that the house-architect and the landscape- 
architect should be brought into early consultation with one another, 
so that they may work together and not at cross-purposes. 

One of the most definitely useful portions of the work, one prepared 
with great care and learning, is the fifty pages or so given to a descrip- 
tion of trees and shrubs, and hardy climbers and flowering perennials. 
Unfortunately, this part of the book is only partly serviceable for 
American garden-makers, since some of the plants are not known to 

i“ The Art and Craft of Garden-making.”” By Thomas H. Mawson, Land 
scape-architect. Illustrated with Perspective Views drawn by Mr. C. E. Mallows 
and others, and also with numerous Pians, Sections and Details of Gardens and 
Garden Ornament, and further illustrated with Chapter-headings specially de- 
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our nursery-men though familiar, perhaps, to greenhouse men, while 
others can, of course, be cultivated only where climatic conditions 
approximate those of the British Islands. For instance, when he 
says, “ For clipping there is nothing to equal tree-box,” we can only 
agree with him, while we confess to never having seen in this country 
anything, even so far south as Mount Vernon, approximating the box- 
hedges so common in England, and, of course, the same is to be said 
of yew and, to some extent, of holly. It is a great satisfaction to find 
this writer lifting up his voice in protest against the present fashion of 
destroving hedges, not only between fields but along the boundaries 
upon roads and lanes, which seems just now to have taken possession of 
the agricultural mind— perbaps stimulated by the persuasive tongue 
of the American drummer, who extols the beauty of the barbed-wire 
fence and shows how that servant of American civilization does not 
waste room nor yet suck from the ground nutriment that a salable 
crop could convert into money. England without its hedge-rows 
would be a more mournful affair than England without its pink- 
spotted hunting-fields. 

Read in the light thrown on English habits by the admirable 
paper on English gardens read by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis at the 
last convention of the American Institute of Architects, the reader 
will find in this book many points of interest which would otherwise 
have escaped his notice. 


One of the most useful books to the architectural draughtsman 
that has appeared for a long time is Mr. Wilson’s treatise on 
Free-Hand Perspective: We must confess that our recollection 
of the rudimentary bungling which is often called “ free-hand per- 
spective,” “perspective for artists,” and so on, seconded by the 
rather unattractive drawing which forms the frontispiece of the 
book, prepared us for something very different from the thoroughly 
scientific, as well as practical, treatise which we found the work 
to be, and we are glad to acknowledge that Mr. Wilson has not 
only arranged a system for applying the principles of perspective 
rapidly and effectively which the most expert perspective draughts- 
man will find new and valuable, but has done so with the aid of a 
perfectly competent knowledge of his subject. 

Beginning with the conception of a drawing in perspective as the 
actual tracing of the lines of the object, as they appear on a trans- 
lucent screen occupying the place of the picture-plane, the author pur- 
sues this idea until the principles involved in it become familiar, 
passing then easily to the more direct methods of perspective con- 
struction. Although perhaps mathematically awkward, thisis probably 
the best practical method of teaching the rudiments of perspective, 
and especially of such perspective as artists and draughtsmen need. 
Many years ago there was in New York a teacher of drawing and 
painting who was famous for the rapid progress which her pupils 
made. The principal peculiarity of her system of instruction was 
that she employed a screen of very fine wire netting, which she set 
up between the model and the pupil, requiring the latter to trace on 
it, in crayon or charcoal, the exact lines of the object as seen through 
it. Naturally, the pupils, in this way, learned perspective uncon- 
sciously, and Mr. Wilson’s method, in which a real screen might 
be advantageously used for illustration, starts from the same 
beginning. After the principles of the convergence of all parallel 
lines at an angle with the picture-plane to some vanishing-point, 
and the variations in perspective effect depending on distance above 
or below the horizon have been established in this -way, we are led 
by degrees to tolerably complex applications of them, accompanied 
with problems for the student to solve by himself, to fix them in his 
mind; and, following these exercises are a great number of the 
labor-saving suggestions which the architectural draughtsman above 
all others finds so useful. As the author truly says: “ The best 
effect in a drawing is, in general, obtained when the draughtsman is 
least hampered by perspective rules, when he can record impressions 
intuitively and correctly, the rules being applicd unconsciously as far 
as possible,”’ and we know of no work which will do more, if faithfully 
studied, to give the power of intuitive but correct perspective-render- 
ing than this admirable little book. 





Mr. But ter offers to tourists, lovers of Scottish history, and to 
serious students of architecture a book which all of them will find 
interesting and valuable.? The illustrations, although rather unequal 
in execution, and undeservedly discredited by lack of the careful 
overlaying which most printers bestow upon cuts very inferior in draw- 
ing to these, show clearly the points referred to, while the plans are 
models of what sketch-plans should be. The text, both in its arch- 
itectural and historical relations, is uniformly excellent. The de- 
signs of the different buildings, and of different portions of them, 
are intelligently and suggestively compared, while the historical part 
of the book, although confined to such matters as may best illustrate 
and account for the architecture, is of great interest. 

Few American tourists, probably, have heard of Sweetheart Abbey, 
which, although one of the latest of the Scottish monastic founda- 
tions, has, perhaps, the most romantic history of all. It seems 
that the Lady Devorgilla, daughter of Allan, Lord of Galloway, 


1 Free-Hand Perspective”: for use in Manual Training-Schools and Colleges 
By Victor T. Wilson, Instruc.or of Drawing in Cornell University. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1900. Price, $2.50. 

2** Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys ’’ : By Howard Crosby Butler, A. M., Sometime 
Lecturer on Architecture in Princeton University, and Fellow of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth Avenue. Price, $3.50. 
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married, at the age of nineteen, John Baliol, of Castle Bernard, 
Yorkshire. Devorgilla’s mother was a grand-daughter of King 
David of Scotland, and, on the death of the direct heiress to the 
Kingdom, Margaret, the Maid of Norway, as the histories call 
her, the son of John Baliol and Devorgilla was declared King 
of Scotland. After his short reign, which ended in his defeat at 
the hands of the English under Edward I., he retired to France. 
Meanwhile, his father and mother lived quietly and happily on: their 
estates, doing good in their own way. One of their plans, which 
was carried out after Baliol’s death by his widow, was the estab- 
lishment of the college at Oxford still known by his name, and 
several monasteries were either founded or extended by her. Al- 
though the addition of her father’s estates, of which she was the 
sole heir, to those of her husband, made her the richest woman in 
the two kingdoms, she was not so much taken up with the care of 
her property as to lose her womanly sentiment; and, on the death 
of ber husband, she had his heart embalmed, and enclosed in an 
ivory casket, which she carried always with her. When she, in her 
turn, grew old, she pleased herself with the idea of building a mon 
astery which should be the special resting-place of herself and what 
she called the “ Sweetheart,” which was all that remained to her of 
her beloved husband. In the year 1275 a site was decided upon, 
and the work of construction begun; and, in the same year, a colony 
of twelve Cistercian monks was established in what was called, 
from the first, “ Sweetheart Abbey.” Nine years later, Devorgilla 
died, and seems to have been buried, as she wished, with her hus 
band’s heart, under the high-altar of the Convent church, for, in the 
middle of the century, a stone was found in the ruins, with the in- 
scription: 


DEVORGILLA 
FUNDATRIX HUJUS MONA, 
MCCLXXXIIII. 














{Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statemert 


of cost. | 


ARKANSAS STATE CAPITOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. MR. GEORGE R. 
MANN, ARCHITECT. 


PLANS AND SECTION OF THE SAME. 
THE BOWLING-GREEN: CLEVEDON COURT, SOMERSET, ENG. 


THE WATER-TERRACE: STONLEIGH ABBEY, WARWICKSHIRE, ENG. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


FIREPLACE IN THE PALAIS D’ORSAY, PARIS, FRANCE. M. LALOUX, 
ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Kdition. 


HOUSE NO. 45-7 EAST 49TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. CHARLES 
BUEK, ARCHITECT; AND NO. 49, MESSRS. BARNEY & CHAPMAN, 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE ON BRATTLE 8T., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. MR. FRANCIS R. 
ALLEN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE RIVER GARDEN: HAM HOUSE, RICHMOND, ENG 


THE SUNK GARDEN AND MONK’S POND: NEWSTEAD ABBEY, NOT- 
TINGHAM, ENG. 


VIEW OVER PRIOR PARK AND THE CITY OF BATH, ENG. 


THE YEWS AT EVENTIDE: HENBURY COURT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
ENG. 


THE LAKE TERRACE AND THE GARDEN: TRENTHAM, STAFFOKD- 
SHIRE, ENG. 


THE TERRACE WALK AND THE GROVE OF ELM AND LIME: RENI- 
SHAW HALL, CHESTERFIELD, ENG. 


Tas and the foregoing illustrations are published in connection 
with the book-review of “ Gardens, Old and New,” published else 
where in this issue. 
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Roman Frreproor-construction.— The public buildings of the 
old Romans still remaining offer the best specimens of fireproof-con- 
struction, as well as of general durability, of which we have any 
knowledge. Although repeatedly fired, battered and destroyed, as far 
as the efforts of barbarous enemies could effect their destruction, nu- 
merous portions of buildings, and some entire temples and mausoleums, 
still remain to attest the superior construction of the ancient over 
modern buildings. The portico to the Baths of Agrippa, now the 
Pantheon, and the mausoleum of Hadrian, now the Castle of S. Angelo, 
are admirable instances of the strength and durability of their circular 
buildings with domed roofs; while the magnificent halls in the remains 
of the Baths of Titus and Diocletian and the golden palace of Nero 
are equally valuable specimens of oblong buildings with arched-roofs. 
The walls of these buildings have the strength and solidity of natural 
rock; most frequently they are composed of two facing-walls of brick, 
a brick in thickness, leaving an interval between them, which is filled 
up with coarse grout-work. Sometimes the facing-walls are composed 
of small pieces of tufa (a freestone); these walls have been occasion- 
ally faced again with fine marble. The walls of some of the principal 
buildings are composed of immense square blocks of travertino, a por- 
ous marble of the country. The bricks are invariably sound and hard; 
their shape the large flat tile, the work with which is less liable to 
give way and bulge than with bricks of the modern shape. The mor- 
tar is perfect and the joints completely filled; the grit of the mortar 
appears to be pounded tile or tufa, always sharp and clean, and the 
grout-work consists of broken tiles, and sometimes tufa, embedded in 
mortar of the usual thickness, not flooded with a fluid-mortar approach- 
ing to whitewash, as is now in use under the name of grout. ‘That the 
mortar was not used in a fluid state is visible in numerous fragments, 
where small interstices are discernible, showing the shape of squeezed 
mortar. The peculiar strength of the Roman mortar is remarkable. 
In most cases the Roman walls are constructed like the trunk of a 
tree, broadest at the root and diminishing upwards, and, as is well 
known, when they raised their walls with grout-work they usually ran 
a double layer of their large tiles over their work at the height of 
every two or three feet. — The Architect. 





RipaRiAN Owners.— Tue case of Baily vs. Clark, which came 
before Mr. Justice Byrne on February 4, raised some interesting ques- 
tions with regard to the rights of riparian owners. An action was 
brought by the plaintiffs, who were owners of a mill situated on an 
artificial channel or mill-stream running into the River Brue, in Somer- 
set, against the defendants, who were proprietors of a rug and skin 
cleaning business higher up the stream, claiming an injunction to re- 
strain the defendants from polluting the water of the stream and dimin- 
ishing the supply. It was proved that the stream in question was not 
a natural water-course, but one which had been artificially excavated in 
prehistoric times. The first question which arose was whether, under 
the circumstances, the defendants were entitled to the uninterrupted 
flow of a supply of clear, unpolluted water, as they would have been 
had they been riparian owners on the banks of a natural stream. In 
the Privy-Council case of Rameshur vs. Koonj [L. R., 4 App. Cas., 121], 
the law applicable to riparian owners, as contrasted in the cases of 
natura! and artificial water-courses, was thus stated: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that the right to the water of a river flowing in a natural channel 
through a man’s land and the right to water flowing to it through an 
artificial water-course constructed on his neighbor’s land do not rest on 
the same principle. In the former case each successive riparian pro- 
prietor is, prima facie, entitled to the unimpeded flow of the water in its 
natural course, and to its reasonable enjoyment as it passes through his 
land, as a natural incident to his ownership of it. In the latter, any 
right to the flow of the water must rest on some grant or arrangement, 
either proved or presumed, from or with the owners of the lands from 
which the water is artificially brought, or on some other legal origin.’’ 
We may conclude from this that a factory-owner might obtain a pre- 
scriptive right to the water flowing past his mill in a mill-stream belong- 
ing to another mill-owner lower down. Another point of interest arose 
in the case. It seems that a right to pollute a stream in a certain way 
and to a certain extent may be obtained by prescription, but a mill- 
owner is not entitled to enlarge or suddenly make such a change in his 
business that the supply of water taken by him is materially increased, 
and that what remains in the water-course is subjected to greater pollu- 
tion than before. In the case under notice, for instance, the defendant’s 
predecessors in title were proprietors of a tanyard, for the purposes of 
which they: only required 1,000 gallons of water a week, while the 
water which actually flowed past was only polluted to a slight extent. 
The present defendants, however, were abstracting about 100,000 gal- 
lons every week, and it was shown that the cleaning of rugs, etc., 
polluted the stream to a much greater degree than before. The in- 
junction was accordingly granted. — Engineering. 





Wesrminster Appey.— There is no truth, of course, in the state- 
ments which have obtained currency in the daily newspapers as to the 
whitewashing of the interior of Westminster Abbey, though the sur- 
veyor in charge of the fabric, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F. S. A, in 
response to our request for authoritative information as to the process 
intended to be used for the preservation of the masonry, has not vouch- 
safed any details of what is to be done. In dealing with a great 
national monument like Westminster Abbey, it is as well to let the 
public know what is intended; otherwise incorrect and irritating para- 
graphs are sure to be circulated. That somewhat serious disintegration 
of the surface of the stone of which the Abbey is constructed has of 
late years largely developed and rendered renovation necessary every 
one is aware. Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. J. L. Pearson renewed, in con- 
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sequence of its structural weakness, much of the exterior ashlar, 
thereby bringing upon themselves the severe condemnation of the anti 
restorationists. We presume that under the new regime a less drastic 
scheme of repair will be tried, and it is more than likely that the white- 
wash scare has originated in a proposal to apply some preservative 
solution to the masonry with the object of arresting further decay 
There need be no mistaken secrecy about the matter, however, and it 
was solely with the object of assisting to allay public anxiety that we 
applied to Mr. Micklethwaite for more exact particulars. In common 
with a vast number of people who have a genuine interest in the his- 
torical architectural value of our national monuments, we should view 
with dismay, of course, any tampering with the glorious color and time 
worn surface of the stonework of the interior of Westminster's great 
church. We do not for a moment suppose that the present surveyor 
would be party to any such policy of destruction; but after the manner 
in which he led the attack on the late J. L. Pearson during the struct- 
ural reparations of the west front of Peterborough Cathedral a few 
years ago, it is only reasonable that inquiries should reach us, and some 
degree of anxiety be experienced. Any such seheme as the anti- 
restorationists advocated at Peterborough, for draining out the perished 
rubble and mortar behind the ashlar, preparatory to grouting in liquid 
concrete, would, we are convinced, be a most risky proceeding — in all 
probability result in forcing out the faced-work, and, at best, forming 
an unreliable and composite construction, which would be treacherous 
to a degree. — Building News. 





Ovtp Grecian STATUES RECOVERED FROM THE SEA. — Athens is ex- 
cited over the great discovery of the Grecian statues that were taken 
up from the sea near the island now called Antikythera, the ancient 
Ogylos. Professor Rufus B. Richardson, director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, in an article in this week’s /n- 
dependent describing in full these great archeological discoveries, says 
in effect that they are as important as the Olympia sculptures or the 
ones of the Athenian Acropolis. They were discovered by some sponge- 
fishers 50 feet below the surface of the sea last fall and an expedi- 
tion was sent out to rescue them. So far a few of the statues have 
been recovered, though there are some large ones of both bronze and 
marble left. The finest figure of the collection is a bronze statue, some- 
what broken, but nothing of it is lacking except a few small bits about 
the loins. The upper part of the body, including the head and arms, is 
almost as fresh as when it was buried. It was thought that this statue 
was either by the sculptor Lysippus or Praxiteles. There are also in 
the newly-found treasures three bronze statuettes about a foot anda 
half high. One of them is generally pronounced to belong to the age of 
Phidias. There is also a marble figure of a youth. It is supposed that 
these statues came to be at the bottom of the sea through a shipwreck, 
and this may be explained by Lucian in his ‘‘ Zeuzis,’’ where he says 
that a Roman general was said to have sent off a large number of 
statues to Italy with the rest of his plunder, and that near Malea the 
ship sank and everything was lost.— NV. Y. 7'ribune. 


A Coriosity oF RipaRIAn Ownersuip.— A curious situation has 
developed in Galveston as a sequel to the devastating storm of last 
fall. Tide-covered property is public domain under the law. As a re- 
sult of changes wrought by the storm the tide now encroaches upon 
what was previously private property, making it public domain, and 
there is contention between the former owners and the city over the 
removal of property which did not succumb to the violence of the storm. 
Piling on which a hotel stood has been ordered removed by the City 
Council at the expense of the presumed owners, but the agents of 
these owners refuse to take any action in the matter. Many questions 
are involved. Does the piling belong to the persons who placed it 
where it is, or to those who claim ownership of the land on which it is 
situated ¢ Should the tide recede at some future time, will the public 
domain cease, and the right of private ownership be reéstablished ? 
‘* It is a queer situation in which the supposed owners of property find 
themselves,” as the Galveston News says, ‘‘ deprived of their vested 
rights by an act of nature, but not relieved from expense attaching 
thereto by a considerate City Council.” — N. Y. Evening Post. 





SratuE oF GENERAL Macoms ror Derroit.—It is purposed to 
erect in Detroit a monumentin honor of General Alexander Macomb, 
and the design of a Washington sculptor, Mr. Amateis, has just been 
accepted. The monument project is in charge of a patriotic organiza- 
tion of women, the Michigan Chapter, Daughters of the War of 1812. 
General Alexander Macomb earned a better reputation in that war than 
many of our military commanders, but the country has long since 
practically forgotten him. For his victory at Plattsburg, September 11, 
1814, he was commissioned a major-general in the United States Army, 
and received a vote of thanks and a gold medal from Congress. On 
the death of General Brown, in 1835, Macomb was appointed General-in- 
chief of the army, and Wld that position till his death in Washington 
in 1841. There is no monument to him anywhere, except that over his 
grave, in the old Congressional burying-ground. He was a native of 
Detroit. — Boston Transcript. 





Krine’s Cortece Caper. — King’s College, Cambridge, possesses 
the finest and most magnificent chapel in the United Kingdom. It 
is the latest and most sumptuous example of the Perpendicular order of 
Gothic architecture, and the chapel dominates over all the buildings in 
the town and University. The fretted roof, unsustained by a single 
pillar, is vaulted into twelve divisions. The centre of each is a pendant 
keystone, terminating alternately in roses and portcullises, each key- 
stone weighing more thanaton. Over the stone roof is the timber roof. 
An organ separates between chapel and ante-chapel. The painted glass 
is the most remarkable that has been bequeathed to us by the age of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII, and belongs to a time when the art of 
painting had attained its highest excellence. There are five-and-twenty 
windows, with more than a hundred panes. — Tit-Bits. 
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THE NECESSITY OF PAINT AND 
GOOD PAINT ONLY 

Is demonstrated more strongly every day. 

By “good paint only’ 

serving the particular purpose for which 


’ we mean those paints 


they are intended, i.e., to preserve and pro- 
tect the surface to which they are applied, 
and not to be merely ornamental. ‘The value 
of good paints can hardly be estimated ; while 
they are not cheap in the ordinary sense, 
they are far more economical in the long run 
than the so-called “cheap” paints. If two 
houses of similar architectural construction 
are painted, one with a good lasting paint, 
and the other with a paint made to sell 
cheaply, the former will soon prove that it 
has been a paying investment, as its appear- 
ance after a short period of time in compari- 
son with the latter will be far superior, thus 
tending to enhance the value of the former, 
while the latter will have deterioriated. 

The Harrison “ Town and Country ” Paints 
can be depended upon to look well and wear 
well; they have made a reputation unequalled 
by any other for durability, brightness, cover- 
ing capacity and uniformity. They have been 
on the market as a standard since 1876. 

Other Harrison Paints of great merit are 
the Harrison Floor and Deck Paints and the 
Harrison Roof Paints, their purpose being 
indicated by their respective names. For 
radiators and bath-tubs the Harrison Radiator 
Enamels and the Harrison Bath-tub Enamels 
will be found desirable. Among the house- 
hold effects there are numerous articles that 
can be reclaimed by the use of a little paint. 
For this purpose the Harrison Interior Deco- 
rative Enamels, Varnish Stains, Wire Screen 
Paints, Blackboard Slating and the House- 
hold Ready-mixed Paints are suitable and 
reliable, and are put up in small packages 


convenient for use. For re-enamelling the} They have also lately added two tinning- chitect of the Second Church of Christ, 68th ae 3 
bicycle the Harrison Bicycle Enamel. Bug-| stacks, making now twenty-five in all. Their| »'Teet and Central Park West, in that city, id & 
gies and wagons can be easily brightened | Tin-house is acknowledged to be, in its com- has adopted a most effective scheme of light- ib sf 
with the Harrison Varnish Carriage Paints plete equipment, the finest in the world. ing by concealed lamps with powerful re- fy 
and the Harrison Wagon Paints. They are running to their full capacity and eons rg ~ light apa endiogn eS, 

The Harrison White Lead is well-known : domed ceiling, which in turn reflects and ae 


for its extreme whiteness, fine grinding and 
covering, and the Harrison Oil Colors are con- 
sidered the standard for purity and strength. 
The Harrison Superfine Coach Colors have 
made an enviable reputation for fine carriage 
and car painting. 

For the prevention of rust on structural 
and other iron and steel work the thoroughly 
reliable paints are the Harrison Red Lead 
for priming and the Harrison Antoxide for 
finishing. The demand for the Harrison 
Varnishes, since they have been made on an 


extensive scale, has steadily increased, prov- 
ing them to be of the same high standard 
as the other Harrison Products. The Harri- 
son “1793” Vermilion is a bright vermilion 
that does not fade or turn black, and being 
much lower in price than English vermilion, 
is consequently much more economical to use. 
The Harrison “ Weatherproof ” Enamels are 
for exterior use only and will stand the most 
severe exposure-test. 
adapted for marine and other work exposed 
to a salt, moist atmosphere, and will not chalk, 
crack or scale. 

For any information on paints mentioned 
above or any other paint, Harrison Bros. & 
Co., Inc., will gladly furnish same. Address 
the Company at 35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
Philadelphia, 117 Fulton Street, New York, 
or 27 Lake Street, Chicago. 

HARRISON BROS. & CO., INc., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Tue American Bridge Company has closed 
a contract with the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies of Great Britain to furnish and 
erect on the Line of the Uganda Railway in 
Africa twenty-seven viaducts. This will re- 
quire about 6,000 tons of steel-work. These 
viaducts consist of plate-girder spans on 
towers. The highest tower will be 112 feet. 
Sir A. M. Rendel & Company, of London, 
England, are the engineers for the Crown 


Agents. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO.’S TIN-PLATE 
WORKS. 


turers, have just erected at their Tin-plate 
Works, in Philadelphia, a large and commodi- 
ous machine-shop complete in every way, with 
the most modern machinery, turning-lathes, 
drills, shapers, forges, emery-wheels, etc. 


report a most excellent business in all their 
departments. ‘They also have given out the 
contract for an additional building for their 
assorting and warehouse department, which 
will give them much greater facilities for 
prompt handling and shipping goods. The 
recent large additions to their rolling-mills 
at Cumberland, Md., necessitate the above 
improvements. 


Tue American Bridge Company is at pres- 








ent getting out about twenty bridges for the 
Erie R.R. Company. 


They are especially | 


N. & G. Taytor Co., Tin-plate Manufac- | 


* CHLORIDE ACCUMULATORS.” 


IN a modern private residence the many 
advantages of electric-lighting have made its 
introduction an almost absolute requirement. 
The increasing number of private residential 
power-plants is evidence of the fact that the 
convenience and comfort enjoyed by urban 
residents is not to be sacrificed by those liv- 
ing away from cities where current is sup- 
plied from large central stations. 

One of the inconvenient and undesirable 
features of the private power-plant in the 
past has been the necessity of either running 
the dynamo and engine continuously to sup- 
ply the lights, or being compelled to use other 
means for illumination when service is sus- 
pended from the power-house. 

An up-to-date equipment would obviate 
this annoyance, and this can only be attained 
by the installation of a battery of “ Chloride 
Accumulators.” By the use of a storage 
battery twenty-four hours of light is supplied 
with but afew hours’ running of the dynamo. 
A steady, brilliant light, available at all hours 
of the night or day, is certainly too desirable 
a feature to require further comment. De- 
tailed descriptions illustrating the application 


|of “ Chloride Accumulators ” to private resi 


dences will be forwarded upon application to 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO., 
ALLEGENY AVE. AND 19TH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


NOTES. 
THe American Bridge Company has re- 
ceived the contract from the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad for the new steel bridge 


over the Monongahela River at Homestead, 
Pa. 


Mr. F. R. Comstock, of New York, ar- 


diffuses the light evenly throughout the 
church. The execution of the work is in 
the hands of I. P. Frink, of 551 Pearl Street, 
New York, who has made a specialty of this 
method of lighting. The ceiling of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria ball-room, lighted on much the 
same principle, is another example of work 
along this line, which has added to the Frink 
reputation for successfully handling any 
lighting problem that may be presented. 
When well done (and experience is a most 


(Centinued on page 3.) 
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The Georgian Period” 





Tuis publication, which now consists of seven Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and two hundred and forty-nine full-page plates, of which fifty-five are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 


great usefulness. 


The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, a 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. 


and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. L 

Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. : 

Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. 

Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Hingham, Mass. 

St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. 

Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, 
Mappa House, — N. Y. 
Woodlawn, Va. ; 
Mount Vernon, Va. . ; 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways 
Staircases 

Mantelpieces 

Pulpits 

Fanlights . 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
Ironwork, Gateposts, 
together with 


tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, 


Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


Date 1803-12 


Date 


Date 


54 Subjects 
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1755 
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1745 
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1809 
1799 
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- Atlas: 


i LIES WA ES NEE 
Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


HAVEMEYER STORES 

ST. PAUL BLDG. 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


PORTLAND Sica 





CEMENT 


American Brand. 





JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Atlas Portland « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 





DIAMONDS 4% CEILINGS 


Diamonds must be properly set to bring out their 

power and brilliancy. 
Ceiling Plates must be properly combined to bring out their 
true character and beauty. 
The Ceiling which looks best is the one in which handsome, harmonious 
designs are combined in an artistic manner. 
Even good designs are spoiled by combining them with those belonging 
to other artistic styles. 


The sure way to avoid conglomerations and unartistic 


BERGER’s CLASSIC METAL CEILINGS, 


Berger's 


Metal Ceilings 


are made in a series of complete and artistic classified designs 
fied design is made up of pieces which are in harmony with each other. 
Our Catalogue classifies each piece of material under the style to which 
it belongs. 
This makes it easy to make an intelligent and artistic selection. 


a 


: Write for our handsome Catalogue of Classified 
Ceilings. We mail it free upon application 


THE BERCER MFC. CO., 


New York Office, 210 East 23d St. 
Philade!phia Office, 1013 Arch St. 
New England Branch, 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


Western Brinch, 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 





ful 


mixtures is to use 
Each classi- 


Metal 


Canton, Ohio 


SPECIALTIES :— Ceiling, Roofing, Siding, Eave Trough, Conductor Pipe, Hangers, etc. 





important factor in the well-doing), this is 
about the most effective method of lighting 
concert and lecture halls, ball-rooms, and 
other beautifully decorated interiors. 


Tue Gillette-Herzog Branch of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company will furnish the steel- 
work for the large steel building to be shipped 
to the Montezuma Copper Company at 
Nacozani Mexico. 

WE wish to advise our friends that some 
changes have occurred in the officers of this 
Company consequent on the resignation of 
Mr. John A. Fish. Mr. William T. Isaac 
has succeeded Mr. Fish as Vice-President 
and General Manager; Mr. I. G. James, 
formerly Manager of the New York Office, 
succeeds to the office of Secretary, while Mr. 
A. G. Merser assumes the duties of Treasurer. 
In making this announcement we would ac- 
company it with assurance of our desire that 
the pleasant relations hitherto existing with 


architects in all parts of the country may 
continue without interruption. 

GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO., 
Boston, MASS 


Tue American Bridge Company will fur- 
nish to Cooper & Wiegand about 2,800 tons 
of structural steel for the Kingsbridge Road 
Power-house on the Third-Avenue Railroad, | 

| 


New York City. | 


Tue American Bridge Company announces 
their sales during the month of January as 
the largest of any month since the organiza- 
tion, aggregating over sixty thousand tons. 


Tue American Bridge Company has re- 
ceived a contract for the steel-work for the 
Electric Power Plant, to go to Ultimo, New 
South Wales, Australia. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Norfolk, Va.—A $100,000 office-building, eight 
stories in height, is to be erected here. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


| North Adams, Maps. Ibe trustees of the V. M 


C. A. are considering the erection of a $25,000 
gymnasium. 

Oshkosh, Wis. — The trustees of the First Baptist 
Church will rebuild the edifice recently burned, at 
a cost of $30,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Contractors Henderson & Co 
have been given the contract to build the new 
warehouse for L. M. Ford, at 1430 Callowhill St 
The cost will be between $40,000 and $50,000 

Pittsburgh, Pa. A fine office-building is to be 
erected on Penn Ave. by Mrs. C. L. Goedell, ata 
cost of $25,000. Plans by J. L. Beatty. 

Pittsburgh Lodge No, 11, B. P. O. Elks, will erect 
a two-story lodge building at 5th Ave. and Jumon 
ville St. to cost $15,000. 

C. M. Bartberger has completed plans for a 
school to be erected in the city at a cost of $125,000 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.— Andrew Carnegie has 
offered this city $25,000 for a public library 

Schenectady, N. ¥.— It is reported that the trus 
tees of the Schenectady Free Public Library 
received notice that Andrew Carnegie will give to 
the institution a $50,000 building if the city will 
provide a suitable site and give $5,000 a year for its 
maintenance. The city now gives $5,000 a year t 
the library, and there is no question but that the 
site will be furnished 

Springfield, I1l.—Andrew Carnegie bas offered this 
city $60,000 for a public library 

St. Louis, Mo.— Plans have been prepared for a 
large building to be erected on Washington Ave., 
between 1lith and 12th Sts., ata cost of about $90 
000. 

HOUSES. 

Memphis, Tenn.— ast St., two-st'y fr. dwell., slate 

root; $6,000; o.,G. M. Shaw 
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WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.'S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. 

THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


Most Reliable, 
Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


Best Color, Most Enduring 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. | 


ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: 


WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 





Big Four 
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| Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Be 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and i 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest aig 
we equipped train service at frequent in- Ke 
Rerervals to Buffalo from South & West. i> 

M. E. Ingalls, President 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. me 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P. A. 
Cincinnati. 


























if Cathedral of 
AB St. Fobn the Divine. 
; I. NEW YORK, N. Y. rh 


* 


lilustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
} 






on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


yuilding 


ill, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 


inches, printed on plate-paper. 





PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 










Masonry in 
1 Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos”’on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


Shier a 







By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


For Sale by the 














THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ORNAMENTAL [RON AND BRONZE WORK 


























HE 
Hardware of 
Ornament 


(comprising decorative 
metal work for doors, 
windows and cabinets) 
is produced in practically all 
schools, and a great variety 
of finishes, by the 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 
































The collection of designs and patterns of this 
class is by far the largest in the world and is of 
the highest technical excellence. 












“Artist and Artisan” is the title of an attractive Brochure 
dealing with the origin of the Hardware of Ornament and its 
present development and uses. It will be sent on request. 



















An Exhibit Room for the convenience of 
Architects and their Clients is provided at the 
above address. 
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CAPITOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
R. MANN, ARCHITECT. 


WLIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BOSTON 
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THE WATER TERRACE AT STONELEIGH ABBEY, WARWICKSHIRE, ENG. The 


"Country Life.” 


American Architect 
Varch 2, 190] 
AJ... 7274 
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SATURDAY, MARCH. 2, 4901. 


——— 


AND DECORATIVE ART 





INTERNATIONAL IssU E, 50 CTS 


PRICE, { REGULAR —_—. 








ROHITEOTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M4 SSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students, 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
H47* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


CL UMBIA UNIV ERSIT Y, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING, 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOoL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 





"PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PRoF. WARREN P.JLAIRD. 


_SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Pror. Epwis H. GaGaiy, 





WV AITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 


F OOMT/S FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, 


Simple and Effective, 


Baltimore, Washington. 


[#4 SNEAD & CO. TRON 
WORKS, /ncorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. / 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Pine St., Jersey ¢ 


BOOKS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buttpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 

Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 

Vol. LV. 





120 Plates. Price $9.40 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co, 





BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bvuitpinc News Co. 





Elasticity 
Ne 





= a 


TRADE MARK. 










is absolutely essential to durable varnish. 


it can be 


obtained only by that careful selection of the raw 
NS materials used in manufacturing 
\\' I. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 


Send for our Varnish List. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish [lakers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





FreYni 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE < ONTRA( t, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


S44 IFE FILTERS 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIF E & SONS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze. 
BOOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Part l. I 
A portion of the serie f ** Archives de la ¢ 
des Monuments Histor ™ 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITE AND | D Ne 


Bovks: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Price $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BurtptInc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


AmeRIcAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 

ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 

MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New YorE 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...4.. 
Q 
O O 


10 O 


TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 





O O 
O O° 


O 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 











Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W IF 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL AST EA cimtor connvesrn 


Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





REC EE 


OASH LOCKS: 
LOC THE WINDOW= 


Rete EcoLoC UT= 


SIMPLE DURABLE, 


SAFE. 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 


THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. = 
SUANUNUULUUUAVOLAEAENULOUDLLULLSUEDUEUELETA ETT 
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- La Constrnction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
op ortunity to judge because of our frequent 

reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








FACTORIES 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY PROMINENT . ARCHITECTS 


OGDEN & WALLACE 


577-583 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 


MANFRS ADV. BUREAU. N Y 


FOR USE IN 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
REDUCTION WORKS 


ENGINE AND BOILER ROOMS 

VAULTS, STAIRWAYS 

and many other Positions 
LIGHTER, CHEAPER AND STRONGER THAN CAST 
IRON, MARBLE, SLATE OR ANY OF THE MATERIALS 
USUALLY USED FOR THIS PURPOSE 


FLOOR 





PUDUEOADEROGERUOUEEOEEOOEOECEROUUOUGERECERUTEEUTEOETEEU TREO TREE EEOC EER OTERO EERU TEE TEEETEEEEE 
PATENTED WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL 


PLATES 





OUTSIDE STAIRWAY EQUIPPED 
with “NEVER SLIP” FLOOR PLATES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
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REVISED FIGURES 


more in 1899 than in 1900. 


THIS MEANS 


and oil can possibly be. 


Free: Our Practical Pamphlets : 
“ The Paint Question,” 
“ Paints in Architecture,” 
“ House Paints: A Commonsense 
Talk About Them.” 
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Show that the consumption of ZINC WHITE in the United States increased 
nearly 19% during last year, while the consumption of White Lead was nearly 15% 


More paint, handsomer paint, more durable paint, more economical paint — paint 
that is in every way more satisfactory to everybody concerned than straight lead 


i Che New Jersey Zine Co. 
; 71 Broadway, New York 
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SALARIED 
POSITIONS 
for LEARNERS 
It tells how you can 
support yourself while 
learning your chosen pro- 
fession. 200,400 students and 
graduates in Mechanical, 
Civil, Electrical Engineer- 
ing: Architecture; Drawing ; 
Designing; Book-keeping, etc. 
International Correspond Schools, 


Box 986 Scranton, Pa. i : 
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MAIN ENTRANCE CATES, 14 FEET WIDE 
For Department Store ALDEN & HARLOW, 
Cc. H. ROWE CO., PITTSBURCH, PA. Architects. 


.- MADE BY .. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


--» MAKERS OF.... 


STRUCTURAL ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK FOR BUILDINGS 


Fine Castings in Iron, Bronze, Brass and Aluminum Bronze. 
Hand-Forged and Hammered Wrought-Iron Work. 
Pattern Formed Screens. 


Electro-plating—Bower-Barffing. 
Makers of the Green Book Stack and Snead Shelf, 
for Large and Small Libraries. 


Structural Work in Cast and Wrought Iron and Steel. 
Contracts Taken for the Entire Iron Work of Buildings. 


OFFICE: Foot of Pine $t., Jersey City, N. J. TELEPHONE: 212 Jersey City. 
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No. 1251. Pitt Pat. Folding Gate. 

















No. 1257. Novelty Pat. Folding Gate. 
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ZLEVATION. 





No. 1254. Pitt Pat. Folding Gate. 





PLAN 


No. 1267. Bostwick Pat. Folding Gate. No. 1284. Bostwick Pat. Folding Guard. 


“FQ | Tue Wy. R. Pirr 


SF' 
CNG CompositE Iron Works, 


111 Firra AveNnugE, 
New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “Pitt,” “BosTWICK,” 
“ COMPOSITE ” AND NOVELTY PATENT FOLDING GATES 
AND GUARDS IN BRAss, BRONZE, STEEL AND IRON, 
FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR EN- 
CLOSURES AND Cars, BANK VAULTS, WINDOWS, 
BRIDGES, Etc. ALso RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND 
ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES, 
STAIRS, SPECIAL HARDWARE, LANTERNS AND ALL 
ARTISTIC WROUGHT WorK. EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 




















No. 1249. Composite Pat, Folding Gate. No. 1305. Pitt Pat. Folding Gate. 


PATENT, APBIL 4TH, 1893, 
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STRONG SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CT. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, NEW HAVEN, Cr. 


School-house deafening by means of 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening “Quilt” 


is the subject ofa special brochure, illustrated by a score of 





plates like the above, of prominent schools in all parts of 

| the country that have been successfully deadened with 
“Quilt.” ) 

The only thing made which has the power of absorbing 


and dissipating sound-waves. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, SIASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D,C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
‘central points. 
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FIREPLACE IN THE PALAIS D’ORSAY, PARIS, FRANCE. 
M. LALOUX, ARCHITECT. 











From La Construction Moderne. 
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STANDARD FOR Russen InsuiATiON.  OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


SS —SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
TRADE MARK. 
Wretann L CAXnet.) yigrg, GPO, 7. Maxson, GenTSunt. THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEw York. 


[)IXON’Ssuics GRAPHITE PAINT 


Stairbuilders’ Supplies 
FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- ¢ = 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, aired repainting for r0to x5 years. ey of all mit 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. Pia ki nds 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





























_— and 
ESTABLISHED 1868 | 


WA HAY > aalla) § __ Spiral 
STW iy: HAYES ayin yy Ag WY) ba idi 
Ti- 87 AVE. SERS WETAULIC) \ je NEW YORK. VA ouldings 

NV, —~ Are of 

: FIRE—-PROOF CONSTRUCTION —— 

every 
PNEUMATIC TUBES : description ——— 
For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 4 
USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale A. DIC K EY? & CO. 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 37 Bristol St., BOSTON 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS. .. 


For Interior Finish 




















I SCAINEGD-GLASS 











AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 


New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, [ICH. 























CRUSADE SUCCESSFUL 


Our crusade against inferior Roofing Tin has been suce 
cessful. Our order books prove it. 


OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE has made 


its reputation and is now reaping the benefit. Ee CRAN E co. 


Its heavy and even coating of pure block tin and lead; its 
uniformity and durability means still greater sales. CHICACO 


Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal Iron 
Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old manvbasteneas of 


Style) is guaranteed for fifteen years. 
VALVES 


as J°'M:& LA: OSBORN FITTINGS AND 


CLEVELAND COLUMBUS PIPE 


HITCHINGS & CO., ee 6 gens presaunss AnD Punrcess 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....nemm. 


and largest Manufacturers of CR A N Ee 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
DRAINACE 


FITTINGS 


FOR CLASSIFICATION AND SIZES 


WRITE FOR OUR POCKET 
CATALOGUE 


IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST 














ESTABLISHED 1855 





BRANCHES 
NEw YORK KANSAS CITY 

’ ST. PAUL 
PHILADELPHIA Los ANGELES 

The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- OMAHA 

struction and Heating Apparatas. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected,complete with CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 

our Patent Iron Frame Construction. Sioux City 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. ST. Louis PORTLAND, Ore. } 

233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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If you SPECIFY 
Send 
for > 4 S ‘ 
tee ciety SAMSON SPOT CORD 





You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 




















ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





SS = —e_ SSeS $ a ee xz = = 3 
L. Haberstroh & i, < 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators = and « Painter's. 


AA cadea a a Un aale 1] Apes 
— - HAS, &2, 


ailaala ail, 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 








Vaoer iyetemn of Sicam ‘Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. YORK, PA. 
¥, % 


é 
A Tin Specification } 


To be drawn correctly should call for a Guaranteed 
brand of Roofing, and one that is Anmown to the 
architect. It should also stipulate that each sheet 
must be stamped with the brand, the thickness (1 C 
or 1 X) and the maker’s name. 


The Taylor 


““OLD STYLE’? BRAND 
is made exactly the same as Roofing Tin was first 
made in Philadelphia in 1830. No other Roofing Tin 
is made like it or of the same materials. 














Each sheet is stamped and guaranteed 


It is the Highest grade of Roofing Tin made. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


s 
Sole Manufacturers 


Established 1810 


PHILADELPHIA 




















a S$ | Send for catalogue and price lists. 
= YY 





FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE. WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


































265 BROADWAY - New Yor. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = = New York City. 








CNY METAL CEILING CO. 


ST.’ 13 AVE. 
NS cans NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








** Cheapest and Best, 
All in one piece ”’ 


Send for samples and quotations. 
Special lengths and forms on short 


notice. 
HURD & CO. 


576 W. Broadway, New Y ork 
(Engineers and Manufacturers.) 
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THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


ae 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, : 
PRICE - - $5.00. . 
i 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. % 





BOOKS: 
“ Auldwood :” House of J. C. Hoagland, 
Seabrigh', N. J. 
14 Plates in portfolio. Price $3.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buittpinc News Co, 
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Holophane Glass Co,» 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND > 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare”’ for a)] kinds of light. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main office 
of Western Electric Building, 
Chicago. ; Noiseless, non-slippery, 
Sanitary, extraordinarily durable. 
Laid directly over any floor, in 
old or new buildings. For all 
parts of business and _ public 
buildings, churches, hospitals and 
libraries. For kitchens, laundries, 
billiard-rooms, bath-rooms, piazzas, 
halls, etc., of private residences. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York. . . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
ae oe 150 Lake St 
PE. » « <5 411 No, 3d St. 
San Franeisco . 509-511 Market St 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 


101 Hopkins Place 
A. L. Gibson, 20 
John St., Adelphi 


London, W. ©. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIty. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Oatalogne. 








R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — Care ‘‘ American Archt. & Bidg. News.” 





Drawing Tables... 


40 Styles 
and Sizes 


Blue Print 


Frames and 
Cars 


1 > Cabinets 


for 
Write for Catalogue Drawings 


F. W. EMERSON MFG. CO. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y 











Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 














“HOFFIMAN’® 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


omrano’* PPRAGON’’ cement 


Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 


For 12 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 


Sales Office 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Bullding News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
- quarterly a 18.00 

[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
"#™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
Pina M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


wx at Large: 
Spokesfield, oui Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants”? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








New Advertisements. 


A. DICKEY & CO. (Boston, Mass.), Spiral Mould- 
ings. Page vil. 

NTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), Automatic Sprinklers. Page x. 

REINECKE BROS. (Kansas City, Mo.), Brick 
Pointers. Page x. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 





Carter’s Inks. 

Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Fox Machine Co. 

Keasbey Mattison & Co. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 








WANTED. 
OSITION.—Wanted, position in New York archi- 
tect’s office as chief assistant and head designer. 
Long experience as draughtsman and architect. 
Eeole des Beaux-Arts. Best references. Address 
“G. L.,” this office. 1314 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN,— Wanted, a first-class draughts- 
man and designer. Address Leon Stern, 1017 

Chamber of Commerce Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
1315 





WANTED. 
Sopp ee — Wanted, a good designer; 
must be well upin construction. State experi- 
ence and salary expected. C. M. Bartberger, arcbt., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1314 





WANTED. 
)SITION.— Wanted, by young draughtsman, at 
present employed in charge of office in the South, 
bat desires to return East, vicinity of Boston pre- 
ferred. Gvod construction, perspective, pen render- 
ing, ete. Al references. Address A. Pott, 112 
Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 1316 





WANTED. 
ESIGNER AND DRAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, 
a first-class designer, pen-and-ink and water- 
colorist. Also a first-class all-round draughtsman. 
State experience, references and salary expected. 
J. E. R. Carpenter, architect, Norfolk, Va. 1315 





WANTED. 
)SITION. —Wanted, a position as superintendent, 
draughtsman on constructional details, or to 
write specifications. My experience has been mostly 
in and about New York City. Oan give best of refer- 
ences. Address “ Practical,”” care American Archi- 
tect. 1314 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
C' )MPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
ence. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on speculative terms and at architect's 
officesifrequired. Address “ Artist,’ Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1318 


BUILDING PATENTS. 














[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at "Washington, Jor 
five cents.] 


655,727. DoorR-HANGER. —Richard B. Browne, 
New York, N. Y. 

665,733. SHUTTER ATTACHMENT.—George J. Epp- 
right, Manor, Tex. 

665,752. HINGE FOR STORM-WrInpows. —John H. 
Pease, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

665,758. ELEVATOR.— William B. Sayers, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

665,777. SasH-Corp GuIDE, — William R. Fox, 
Grand Rapids, Micb 

665,795. FLOAT-VALVE FOR WATER-TANKS. — 
John Morrison, Dubuque, Ia. 


665,825. FLUSHING-TANK FOR WATER-CLOSETS, 


ETC. — Samuel C. Carroll, Dallas, Tex. 

















The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 

Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba.timore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


REINECKE BROTHERS 
TUCK POINTERS 


Old Brick Houses made New, Cleaning, Staining, 








Stone Pointing, and all kinds of Brick Repairing. 


1214 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a lar. pepo portion of the building intelligence 
is “prov ided by their re gular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANGE RUMORS. 

Abilene, Tex.— The Senate has passed the bill 
appropriating $200,000 for the erection of an epi- 
leptic asylum here. 

Appleton, Wis.—A stock company has been organ- 
ized to erect a $60,000 hotel on College Ave. 

Bayonne, N.J.— Report states that the Standard 
Oil Co. has given to the members of Company I of 
the Fourth Regiment, some of whom are in the oil 
company’s employ, a lot at the corner of 26th St. 
and Avenue D. Company I will erect a building 
to be used as acompany armory. The oil company 
has also given the militiamen a substantial check 
for the new armory fund. 

Boston. Mass.—An extensive addition is to be built 
to the United States Hotel: 

Chase City, Va. — A new $50,000 sanitarium will be 
erected here. Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, of 
Boston, are the architects. 

Chicago, I11.—Two new buildings will be erected in 
the early spring for the University of Chicago — 
one a $100,000 building for the University Press, 
after plans by Henrv Ives Cobb, and the other a 
dormitory, costing $125,000, designed by Dwight H. 
Perkins. 

Plans have been drawn for a new edifice for the 
North Shore Congregational Society; cost, $35,000. 

Detroit, Mich. — Donaldson & Meier are preparing 
the drawings for a church and residence for St. 
Anthony’s R. C. congregation. 

The same architects are studying on preliminary 
sketches for a ten-story office and banking aaron 
at the northwest corner of Congress and Greswol 
Sts. 

A. E. Raseman is preparing plans for the re- 
modelling of the Telegraph Block into a modern 
office-building. 

Duluth, Minn.—It is said that Geo. and W. A. 
McKay, proprietors of the Tremont Hotel, are 
interested in the erection of a hotel at Ist St. and 
5th Ave. West, to cost $30,000. 

Easton, Pa.— Andrew Carnegie has offered this 
city $50,000 for a public library. 








Brilliant 
and 


Permanent 


“1793” 
VERMILION 


costs no more than the average vermilion. 
Is the most economical to use. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


85th & Grays Ferry Road 
117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 








, NEW ENCLANDU 
FELT ROOFING 
bee oan WORKS, 

18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 





1852. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 
fapitaln — "5 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebra ed 
ssantnhannteniioath 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


to the largest and finest 


equipped Blue Print Es- 
Removal °'::-:i« %: 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


(Controlled and rua by MER NT & ©O., Ine.) 
Head Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We are issuing a circular 
=. called a “ Fire Watchman,” 
=, which will tell you how to 
safeguard your Store, Hotel 
= or House from fire. 


Erne C.DAVIS,Trene xX. 














"' International 


Send for it. We do every 
class of Sprinkler work. 


Approved by Insurance 
Companies, Bodies and 
Boards. 





The Best 
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( Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Fall River, Mass.— At a recent meeting of the 
trustees of the Fall River textile sehoo] Miss Sarah 
8. Brayton, sister of thie Hon. John S. Brayton, of 
this city, presented the trustees with a lot of land 
at Bank and Derby Sts., valued at $15,000, for a site 
of the proposed textile school, on condition that 
the school be called the Bradford Durfee textile 
school of Fall River. The trustees accepted the 
gift on the conditions named. 

Galveston, Tex. —A $30,000 Orphans’ Home will be 
erected here. 

Jacksonville, I1l.— Andrew Carnegie has offered 
this city $40,000 for a public library. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A new theatre costing $140,000 
is to be erected on the site of the old Coates The- 
atre, recently burned. 

Lenox, Mass.— This place is to have a fine new 
hotel in the near future called the Aspinwall. 
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OME Portland Cements may show a high tensile strength at a short period 
and yet be so defective that the work done with them will disintegrate with 


age. This is due to imperfect composition. The Dyckerhoff brand is inva- 
ttably of correct chemical composition and the work done with it is invariably 
strong and absolutely durable. 








THE... 


BEST 1s nor 


TOO GOOD FOR YOUR CLIENT 
Specify the 


WATROUS 


“AQUAMETER” 


It is a Self = Measuring Flush Valve for Water 
Closets and Urinals. 

Constructed on entirely new principles, and 
contains more practical and valuable features 
necessary to the successful working of the 
Valve than any other now in use. 


HANDSOME 
QUIET 
DURABLE 


ADAPTED TO ALL CONDITIONS 


Do not compare this Valve with others. 
Investigate for yourself. Fully Guaranteed by 
the Manufacturers. 


Peck Brothers Company 
No. 233 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 

















The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 








DETROIT, U.S. A. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Advance Rumors ‘Continued. ) 
Allen & Vance, of Boston, are preparing plane, and 


when completed it will be unsurpassed in arrange- 





RUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


ments for entertainment, equipment and surround- 


ings. The property eontains 450 acres. 





THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 





‘THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 


Vitro- 
; Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Marion, Ind. — Andrew Carnegie’s offer to give 
$50,000 for a library if the city will expend $5,000 a 
year in its support has been accey ted. 

Frank L. Packard, ¥. M.C. A. Building, Colum- 
bus, O., has drawn plans for a $40,000 theatre 'o 
be erected here by Chas. W. Halderman and W.C 
Smith 

Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ — Mr. Carnegie will give $35,000 
for a library building if the city prcvices a site aid 
$3,500 a year. 

New York, N. ¥.— Wm. H. Moore, 4 E, 54th St., 
will spend $100,000 for a new stable, to be erected 
at 202 to 206 W. 58th St. Architecte Hill & Stout. 

Through a generous gift of Cleveland H. Dodge, 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 


400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


4 4 b> be be bo bn be be bn be bn be hn de 
vwrwevwreerrrrreerervys 





Metallic Structures 


Branch Offices and Works: 





AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


ALBANY, N. Y. CANTON, O. LAFAYETTE, IND. SEATTLE, WASH. 
ATHENS, PA. CLEVELAND, 0. MILWAUKEE, WIS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOSTON, MASS. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DULUTH, MINN. NEW ORLEANS, La. SIDNEY,N. S. W. 
BALTIMORE, MD. EAST BERLIN, CONN. PENCOYD, PA. TRENTON, N. J. 

BUTTE, MONT. ELMIRA, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
COLUMBUS, 0. GROTON, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
CHICAGO, ILL. HORSEHEADS, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. LONDON, ENG. 
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| ART METAL WORK 


cee OO LEVATOR CABS AND ENCLO 
SURES 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON: BRASS *° BRONZE WORK 
WM. INGLIS WIRE & [RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 






Aiorsness 














PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. d. 
4 inches 
t 


Steel Beams > 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued. ) (Houses Continued.) 


1 President of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- dwell., 43’ x 82’, tile roof; $60,000; o., Moses Born; 
‘ tion of New York City, a large plot ef ground has a., Frost & Granger, 184 La Salle St. 
been purchased on 150th St., opposite Spencer P)., | 4 . To. 17 e 
and upon this site will be erected the John M. Minneapolis, wine. Poement pee He. aves, nA 
- , , ~ : m st’y attic & base. fr. dwell., 40’ x 527, hot water 
Toucey memorial Y. M. C. A. building, the funds 9 ; T a , Thi ~ 
| $12,000; o., L. R. Thian; a., W. C. Whitney. 
for which were donated by Mrs Toucey, widow of - : 
John M. Toucey, General Manager of the New | Somerville, Mass.— School St., ur. Knapp St., 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Co. The! three-st’y fr. dwell., 46” x 57’, flat roof, stoves; 
new structure will be three stories, a model of its | $8000; o., M. E. Barnes; b., E. N. Hutchins. 
kind, and wil} cost about $35,000. | Benton St., cor. Gibbens St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
28 x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., a. & b., 
Belding Bros., 62 Hudson St. 


(Continued in Supplement.) 
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Tacoma, Wash.—Andrew Carnegie has offered this 
city $50,000 for a library building on condition that 
a site be furnished and $5,000 yearly be spent in 
maintenance. The city has accepted the gift but 
the amount will probably be inereared to $75,000, 

as the city is willing to pay $7,500 annually toward | PROPOSALS. 
keeping up the library. . ee “Se ‘ 3 gry 
7 . | Treasury Department, Office of Supervising Archi- 
Washington, Pa. — Wm. R. Thompson, & wealthy | tect, Washington, D. C., February 23, 1901. Sealed 
itteburgh banker, will present « library building proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 

‘ ashinpgton an Jvetlerson ole, 4 

hy ree 2 oe _ — ete: | P. =o the 6th day of Apri], 1901, and then opened, 
i; s P : ’ for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
} Westminster, Md.—A bill is before the House | trie wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 
; which provides for a $50,000 post-office at this place | Oakland, Cal., in accordance with drawings and 
j with facilities for widespread rural distribution of | specification, copies of which may be had at this 
mail. If the bill is passed, it is said it will be the | office or at the office of the Postmaster at Oakland, 








first of the kind giving small towns post-offices | California, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
: based on the rural population they serve, instead | ghitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
of on the local population of the town. Z 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 
{ Chicago, I11.—Za Salle Ave., cor. Eugenie St., | 
three-st’y bk. & st. apart., 100’ x 115’; $75,000; o., | 


Architect. 1315 





ee 
[At Cherokee, Ia.] 





S. E. Gross; a., J. C. Brompton. Bids are wanted March 12 for improvements to 
f Vincennes Ave., cor. 45th Pl., three-st’y & base. | the Hospital for the Insane including plumbing, 
7 bk. & st. apart.; $60,000; a., Thos. W. Wing. heating, ventilating, electric wiring, ete. L. G. 
HOUSES. KINNE, chmn. bd. control of State institutions, Des 
i Boston, Mass.— Zstey St., No. 5, Ward 19, three- Moines, Ia. 1314 
: st’y fr. dwell., stoves; $5,800; o., a. & b., John P. UARD-HOUSE 
Curley. [At Winthrop, Mass.) 


i » 

; Pleasant St., nr. Freeport St., Ward 20, 3 three- Ss : 

: ie ede : : : ealed proposals for constructing guard-house will 
st’y fr. dwells., stoves; $15,000; 0., Thos. Meaney; | 1. raseived until April 3, 1901, at Fort Banks, 


| a. & b., Howard Bros. a 
i Brighton St., No. 109, Ward 8, four-st’y dwell. & Winthrop, Mass. P. C. HAINS, JR., Q. M. in 


an: stares, 21’ x 36’, stoves; $5,000; o., Sarah Pitnoff; | — 
ati. a., F, A. Norcross. | C1} EWAGE SYSTEM AND STREET PAVING. 
Brighton, Mass.— Newcastle Road, 2}-st’y fr. | (At Havana, Cuba.} 
dwell., 32 x 35’, shingle roof, hot air; $5,500; ©.| Office of Mayor, Havana, Cuba. Sealed proposals 
C. A. Warren; a.,G. E. Parsons, Tremont Building. | for sewerage system and street paving, City of 
Chicago, Ul. — Oak Park, two-st’'y & bare. st. | Havana, will be received at this office until April 3, 
dwell., 34’ x 35’, hot water; $6,000; o.. F. W. Vie-| 1901. Information furnished on application to 
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PROPOSALS. 


EATING APPARATUS. 

{At Washington, D. C.] 
® Office of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., 
Washington. Sealed proposals will be received until 
March 23, 1901, for installing a hot water heating 
system in an office-building and workshop at the 
navy yard, Washington, D. C. MORDECAI T. EN- 
DICOTT, chief of bureau. 1315 





ANK BUILDING. 
[At Woodaboro, Md.} 
Bids are wanted by the Woodsboro Saving Bank 
Co. until March 10 for a three-story building. 
1314 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 18th day of March, 1901, and then opened, 
for the completion (except heating apparatue, elec- 
tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 
New Brunewick, N. J ,in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be bad at 
this office or the office of the Superintendent at New 
Brunswick, N. J., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Suner- 
vising Architect. 1314 


_—— 


LUMBING. 
[At Rochester, N. Y.] 
Bids will be received until March 15 by Fred 
Cook, president board of managers, for installing 
plumbing and drainage in the Nurser’ Home at the 
Rochester State Hospital, after plans by G. L. Heins, 
State architect, Albany, N. Y. 1314 


LJ OSPITAL. 
(At Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


Bids are wanted March 17 for a four-story brick 
hospital for the Sisters of St. Joseph. M. W. 
ROBERTS, archt., 122 W. Main St. 1315 





LECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT. 
{At Ft. Adams, R. I.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Newport, R. I. Sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing electric-light plant at Fort 
Adams, R. I., will be received here until March 14, 
1901. GEO. W. GOETHALS, major engrs. ieee 


TD EMODELLING, PLUMBING, ETC. 
[At Toledo, 0. 


Bids are wanted March 9 for remodelling the 








row, 204 Lake St., Oak Park; a., Wm. J. Van/| Lieut. W. J. Barden, Corps of Engineers. U. S. A.., 
Keuren, 78 La Salle St. chief engineer, Vity of Havana. ALEXANDRO 
Drexel Boulevard, No. 4801, three-st’y & base. st. | RODRIGUEZ, mayor. 1316 
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Central Municipal Police Station, including plumb- 
jing and heating. C. H. DURIAN, elk. bd. police 
ecommrs, 1314 
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BEAMS AAS AAS AF AS AF AS AS AAS AAS AF AS AS AAS AAS AAS AF AS AS AAS AAS AS AF AAS AAS AAS AAs AAs ahs As AS ahs 


and will last for generations. 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods 


any sizes required. 


Telephone, Main 1911. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 
Middle 


cannot supply you, write us 


New 


dealer 


in the 
If your 


and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 


handling Redwood 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 


booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 


SH SHY INP IH SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SAY SHY IH SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY IH SHY SHY HY SHY SHY SHY SAY SAY SHY SH SHY SHY SHY SAY SHY SH 


VANS WS AS WS AS WS ASS ASS AF A AF A AF AA AF AAS AS AAS AS AF AS AF AS AF AS AF AS AF AS ASS ASS ASS ASS 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


not SWELL, 
for BUILDINGS. 


Resists fire. Does 


England and 


Lumber. 


Read our references from week to week: 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 





SHRINK, CHECK 


States. 


also write us for descriptive 


PITTI TLL LLL LL LLnL eo 


BS SY IV SD IY 











CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
Stained or Natural. 


All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 












TAKE NOTICE] 
TV 


NIN| Ss DOW. x 


SOO 








Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty - less” Win- 











IYLESS: i 











dows. Send for Book- 













NO PUTTY * rau orr. | i 
NO POINTS srr cuss | ME 


Acar OP 


2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. 








let. E. A. Carlisle, 
Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. New York 
Office, 1014 W.74th St. 

































SOLE AGENTS FOR U5, 










w 
DOORS. BLINDS etc. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘rae’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(" MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 
Boston, Mass.) 
Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. 
F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor . Ar hit ecture 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 772.) 
You a struck the _ vnote of what, developed, 
must pro of immense value. 
SkeTH a bohepe ys 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


[SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY,” New Vork.] 
The ** Topical Ar hitec onal is precisely what 
students at id | yractitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing s for for no one knows how many years. 
A. D. F. HAMLIN 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture 


(* HARVARD woparncosingl tbridge, Mass. 
his scheme seems to me cee an admirable one. 
H. LANGFOoRI Ww ARREN, 
Professor of Archit » La ‘e 


Scient tafe Schoe “Hap ay Un niversity 


— OF PENNSYLVANIA,’ Phila., Pa. 
he =me emb« ited In your Topical Archt 
tectur ats m wh Galena because it seth 48 
great sbendanes of illustration s properly classified 
for immediate reference. 
WarRrREN P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


(SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, NV. Y.) 


Should find its way into the reference-roon a of 
every public library, as well as into the drat gh y 
rooms of the architects, and the swede of culture > 
men. E pwin H. Gaacer 

Professor of Ar hitec ture 
College of Fine Ay s, Syracuse University. 
(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,” /¢haca, NV. Y.) 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Tofica/ A rchi- 
tecture” and think the idea excellent. 
Atex. B. _— yWBRIDGE, 
Professor in Charge 
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Domestic Marbles coloréd in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries, tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 

Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 

Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 
{30-!32 West Front Street : - © CINCINNATI, OHIO 





B OOKS: 


“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 







(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 
24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


American ArcHiTecT AND Bui_piInc News Co 














NO, 2861 


Licensed to manufacture Electric and 
Combination Fixtures. 


Contracts for 


Church | 
ighting 


Should include an estimate on the system adopted by 
more than 20,000 churches as the best. This system ts 
the development of over forty years’ experience in church 
lighting, and the fact that it has supplanted other sys- 
tems, originally installed but found unsatisfactory, ts a 
good reason for putting in the right thing the first time. 
We make *“ The Great Church Light” for its place, 
conditions of size,and proportion of the interior, deter- 
mining the size, character, and relative angles of the 
reflecting surfaces,and the minimum number of lamps 
Sor the required light. 
most commendatory letters from contracting engineers 
who have installed this light. Send measurements, or 


plans, and we will send an estimate free. 


I. P. Frink 


Geo. Frink Spencer, Mgr. 551 Pearl Street 


We are constantly receiving the 


NEW YORK 
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Fire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


RARITAN 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. = owland P. Keasbey, 


Sec. and Treas. 








MINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 














LARGE STOCK OF 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 












‘a 
ats INTERIORS, 


COPYING 





“A rchite ctural 
ra hotographer 


8 East 2 7 ‘Street 
VAR APASARL) Permanent Prints 
PLATINUM or CARBON 








NEw YORK 











THE 


ARTIS 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tur Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

‘THe Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

me Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

1“ We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Blidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 





ee BINPREE 


The following ... 


| 
Ad ... CODE OF ETHICS... 
“iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
| Recommended to its [embers by 


“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 
| Was «+ - Se a a 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- 1895. . 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SEecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on ‘work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

« 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 

© 

SEecTION 4. No Member shoud -guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment 

. 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another ar¢ hitec ct except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10, It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

+ 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand f 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgcTIon 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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"THE H. B. SMITH CO. 25 ne 


MANUFACTURERS. New York. 






Steam and Water 


‘Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EstTasuisuep 1852. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


For Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 
yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 


96 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


77 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON. 


Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO. 








UTCHER’S 20sTonN POLISH 


is the best finish for 
FLOORS, ... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 2 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. se votre mo. 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-tIron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH (0., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


























JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. ¥Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams St 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send fox 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 











BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 
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Conductor 
Pipes 
Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

















[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Paginaiion.] 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< > 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. CAPITALS (Carved). 


| CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 


| PILING DEVICES. 


Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio | Rutan, William L., Boston........... Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
ART METAL WORK. CARVING. CORDAGE. sama ig Wl dp Medhnesedheced seamenanse 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) pinion: ; 
s-Manning FilterCo., Phila., Pa. 
DEM, 22600000 tbebnncedéas vequeaned (mon) CASH-CARRIER. | . CREOSOTE STAINS. Seaife & Sons, ‘=. B., Pittab’g.. Pa. 
ASPHALT. Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co., S. Cabot. Boston 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. > ee eee | pena te leptiant tv aaienakorn PIREPROOP BUILDING. 


New York Mastic Works, New York. CEMENT. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
/ ») D o., N eit, 
eaneanaeraaeen in vas Se eemaime Co The New York DEAFENING QUILT. 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLUE PRINTS 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston...............- 


CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. DECORATORS. 


Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston Golpbia, Pa... ...200.sscccoee pegnssben | DOORS (Interior Finish). 
ibe abelenen <nath keine} Seta deGhion (eow) COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. | Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... | 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. CONDUCTORS. | DRAWING-TABLES. 
BRASS WORK (Ornamental). American Steel Roofing Co., The, | 


Thiele, E. New York...........--.+++- | Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass......... 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 


| CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow)| Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.... 


in, BNE TIN 045 Cetdaceccdevsncdess 


PIREPROOPF LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo.. New York............... 
FLOOR-PLATES. 

Ogden & Wallace, New York... ..... 
FLOOR POLISH. 
, . Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
+» New York. | p] USH-VALVE. 
Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 


. Rochester, | GALVANIZED IRON. 


Inglis Wire and Iron Works, Wm. Cincinnati, Ohio. ........-.....+000e be ee ere er ee American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
ROR TUNERS uno. sds anchaasceou :| CONSERVATORIES. | DRAUGHTSMAN, GATES. 

BRICK POINTERS. | Lord & Burnham OCo., Irvington-on- E. Eldon Deane, New York, .......... Wm. R. Pitt, New York........ (mon) 
Reinecke Bros., Kansas City, | See PR sant alg ca eee wee SOS Sees tee | BLEVATORS, ETC. GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 





Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. | 7 —_ & Construction Co., Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ Chicago, Ill....... COCCEC eH e cocesecess 
CAPITALS. Rutan, William L., Boston........... ENGINES (Hot-Air). GRATES, ETC. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........| Southard RB. P........ccccssecccessess Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York.| Wm, H. Jackson & Oo., New York.... 

















